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TO BABY DEAD. 


BY CARL SPENCFR. 


H, littie child, with flowers in hand, 
Upen our earthly border laad, 

Lying in white dreams wonderful! 

Men deem it strange that thou shouldst cross 
Into a world so sorrowful, 

‘Fo make it sadder with thy loss. 
I think not hard to understand 

That on this wise thy coming was: 


Jt chanced, when thou wert but a bud, 
A lovely hint of angelhood, 

Growing upon life’s fairest tree, 
That Christ, beholding, loving thee. 
The while He set his own apart, 

Said, ** Thou shalt be a human soul, 
And I will die for thee, sweet heart, 

That I may have thee safe and whole.” 
Thou hast not been with Him along 
'Fhese old-world paths of grief and wrong, 
But thou hast drawn deep human breath, 
And passed His gates of birth and death. 


Fly home and make all heaven glad 
To see the welcome in His face, 

And rest thee—for that smile is sad— 
Upon His breast a little space, 

Before the angel-children greet 

’ Thee comforted, with lozks most sweet, 

And wonder at the earthly year, 

The mystery of pain and tear, 

That lit thy deep and radiant eyes 

With meanings new to Paradise. 





MUDGET’S QUEER GUEST. 
BY A. S. NOBLE. 


ERY good people are affected in one of three 
ways: With ignorance of their goodness, with 
a sentimental knowledge of it, or with a touch of 
self-rigbteousness. Mr. Mudget was a good man, 
and tried to grow better. Taking life as an upward 
path, he kept an ideal Mudget just ahead of him on 
the road to perfection—a shadow he was content to 
chase, though he might not overtake it. All this 
was well, especially as Mrs. Mudget, like Christiana 
of old, was following the footsteps of her spouse, 
and carefully guiding two younger Mudgets in the 
same direction. In short, the Mudgets were a Chris- 
tian family. They dwelt together in unity, and 
would bave been beautiful to behold but for heredi- 
tary noses. One evening Mr. Mudget sat in his 
oftice, in a pensively pleasant revery. He had just 
given fifty dollars to a charitable society, given 
forty dollars more than any other man, and had 
done it secretly, moreover. 

“IT am certain,” he murmured, waving a paper- 
cutter through the twilight shadows, “certain of 
much goodness in these men around me; but what 
stunted lives they live! I wish I could have inter- 
course with nobler souls. I—I—(‘thank Thee that I 
am not as other men.’) No, not quite that. 

“The ‘communion of saints’—beautiful expres- 
sion! What a glorious thing it would be to have an 
angel for one’s friend! One would——. I'll bet,” 
(Mudget never did bet ; he only talked about com- 
mon things like other people.) “Ill bet that office- 
boy leaves his luscheon crumbs among my papers! 
Hear that mouse, now!” 

A motion at Mudget’s elbow caused him to wheel 
about his leather chair and discover above his own 
the face of a very handsome man. 

“Good evening, sir. I came immediately, for I 
was pleased to hear you wanted me. Within the last 
few thousand years, the young angels of your race 
have interested me much. They have told me about 
the curious things on earth. So you will not find me 
very ignorant; and all that they did not explain I 
shall find out for myself. I can stay as long as you 
Want me.” 

The paper-cutter dropped from Mudget’s hand. 

“Bless me! Really, now, are you a—an—” 

“Anangel? Yes.” 

“Well—ah—where is. the rest of you—wings—or 
something tangible—visible?” gasped the banker, 
peering around the green baize table into the empti- 
ness. 


| 
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“T will take body and clothes when I have exam- | 


There, Ihave it!” And a second | 


after Mudget’s fine broadcloth was duplicated, and | 
the handsome face had properly attired arms, legs | 


and feet. 

Mudget rubbed his eyes. Wonder gave placé to 
admiration. The latter changed to pleasure, and he 
giasped his new friend’s hand, saying, “ Welcome to 
my heart and home! Come and make happy Mrs. 
Mudget and the children. Mr.—Mr.—Angelo, sup- 
pose I call you?” 

“Vl, lay a little trick on Amanda,” thought Mr. 
Mudget, as he kept joyful step with his guest. “I 
will let her find out his nature gradually.” 


“Shall you eat and drink and sleep?” he asked, | 


with momentary nervousness. 

“Certainly.” 

“ And do you see right into—I mean, do you know 
our thoughts?” 

“No, dear Mudget, I am under all your physical 
laws while I stay.” 

“ How delightful!” said Mudget, with honest joy. 

Angelo made a favorable impression the instant 
he stepped into the parlor. His grace and beauty 
were perfection. Maud Eloise Mudget, aged 
eighteen, was charmed, and little Bob, once having 
seen his smile, unhesitatingly searched his pockets 
for a penny. 

Dinner, which had waited long, was soon an- 
nounced. Angelo ate heartily, talking meanwhile 
like a man of marked originality. That this was 
owing to his truth and sense was evident even to 
Mudget, whe, watching him closely on the score of 
manners also, was forced to the Shakespearean con- 
clusion that “ Never anything can be amiss when 
simpleness and duty tender it.” 

Suddenly Mrs. Mudget exclaimed: “1 am dread- 
fully mortified, Mr. Angelo, about this coffee. It 
stood so long, it is wretched.” 

Mr. Angelo ignored the remark, and praised the 
pudding. 

“What can you think of this coffee ?” again urged 
the lady, looking him so full in the face that he 
thought he must answer. 

“T think it is very nasty.” 

Mr. Mudget was amazed. It was “nasty.” No 
other word described the dishwatery, muddy decoc- 
tion. But how strange to say the word! He glanced 
around the table, as if to say, ‘We didn’t under- 
stand him, did we?” 

That reassured the others, and they made signals 
back, “‘ We did not.” 

After dinner, Mrs. Mudget and daughter had to 
visit the caterer to conclude arrangements for a 
party to be given by them the next night. Angelo 
sat by the grate and sang Bob to bleep with a tune 
that took Mudget back fifty years to a trundle-bed 
and a summer twilight. It made him ask if moth- 
ers’ songs had not been angel-taught over the ba- 
bies who slept when earth itself was young. 

“Certainly,” said Angelo, who took as matters of 
course many things that to the banker were quite 
fanciful. 

When the lullaby ceased, Mudget drew his chair 
close to his guest, and was soon telling him about 
everything he had ever thought, felt or done. He 
wanted Angelo to know him just as he was; never- 
theless his story sounded oddly—quite like another 
man’s, sometimes. He explained to him the great 
schism in his church; how, when the minister 
preached ideas that were not Mudget’s, the latter, 
filled with indignation, arose and went out. Mudget, 
as he told it, rcealled with secret delight the squeak 
of his new bocts on that occasion. 

“Did you know John and James?” 

“ James—who 2” 

“The disciples,” said Angelo, smoothing Bob’s 
curls, “or have they been in heaven ‘too long a 
time,’ as you say? They told me, once, what pain 
and what light came together into their souls when 
their Master said, ‘Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of.’” 


Mudget’s reminiscences lagged after that. He 
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wished he had not got to bring in that city mission- 
ary, Whom his own church party dubbed heretical, 
and whose salary was cut off; for Mudget privately 
paid him te go on with his work as before. Le fal- 
tered, but he confessed. 

“J heard of that above,” broke in Angelo, with a 
jc yful ring in his grand voice. ‘“ Five white souls 
came up tous from out of great sin-tilth, and your 
messenger’s words were their passports. Give glory, 
fiiend, to God for that deed.” 

Yet ot what use is it to report this conversation in 
detail? 
magnetic atmosphere. Angelo’s was purity aud 
sweetness. His good-night salutation, “Peace be 
upon this house!” was the key-note of the banker's 
happy dreams. 

The next day every one was busy with party prep- 
araticons. Maud Eloise flew about with her hair in 
crinping-pins, pretending to arrange the parlors, 
and (we might as well be explicit) trying to flirt a 
trifle with Angelo. He had not the vaguest idea how 
really artistic her capers were. She sang an Italian 
ecng, which brought out the highest notes of which 
her voice was capable. It was his first experience 
of physical suffering; but kindness made him hide 
this, and he only. remarked that he had learned Ital- 
ian of Dante, and Dante’s did not sound like hers. 

“Oh, Dante wrote old Italian, you know! this is 
modern,” said Maud Eloise, certain, vow, that An- 
gelo was learned and sareastic, like heroes in novels. 

She was the most puzzling thing he had encoun- 
tered on earth, and he gladly hied garretward, 
when Bob begged him to come and play horse. An- 
gelo was accustomed to cherubs; yet, in spite of the 
fact that Bob was given to sticky fingers, howls, 
whoops, and locomotion on his tousely head, An- 
gelo felt more at home with the child than with the 
other members of the family. In the afternoon he 
spent several hours with his host down town. He 
commingled with talk of stocks, bonds and div- 
idends, an all-pervading influence of purity and— 
poetry; for so his beautiful, quite impracticable 
views seemed in the daylight. Mudget felt the in- 
terview profitable in a spiritual, but not in a tempo- 
ral way. It was like trying to buy gold and carry 
on a conference meeting at the same time. He 
locked up the office carlier than usual, and went 
away aim in aim with his friend. 

A few hours later, the bankev’s heart swelled with 
love aud admiration as he watched Angelo among his 
wife’s guests. Every one noticed his serene face; 
every cre praised hisgraceand dignity. Mrs. Mudget 
heard the great Mrs. Goldendust pronounce him dis- 
tingué, and her friendly heart fluttered with gratifi- 
cation. Excellent Mis. Mudget cared what people 
would think, just as you and I care for the world’s 
opinion. He madea mistake at supper in giving 
one arm to Mrs. Goldendust, and taking on the other 
Bob’s frumpy little governess; but the first lady re- 
membered that he was a stranger, and for a time all 
was well. 

“Mother, mother Mudget!” hoarsely whispered 
Maud Eloise, a few minutes after, “I heard Mr. An- 
gelo tell half a dozen people that the silver on the 
end table was all borrowed; that he saw it brought 
here. What did possess hin? They were admiriug 
the pattern, you know!” 

A little while and Maud was back again. 

“Good gracious, mother, see how mad Mrs. Golden- 
dustlooks! Sheasked Mr. Angeloif he liked the fash- 
ion of gray hair, and he told her when a woman was 
her age he should think any other color absurd; na- 
ture took care of that. Nature indeed! He looked 
right at her gray switch, that cost five hundred dol- 
Do go and en- 
tice him away from her.” 

Doubting her senses, Mrs. Mudget reached that 
part of the room to find Mr. Angelo talking firely on 
aerial perspective with Vandyke Brown, the artist. 
Her relief was transient, for Maud returned again, 
and reported a harrowing conversation their friend 
was holding in another corner. It was not long 
either before trouble and dismay took hold upon the 
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banker, nor to mention Mrs. Mudget, who kept seek- 
ing out her spouse, and solemnly and excitedly whis- 
pering to him behind doors and screens. 

Angelo had overheard a dissertation on the evil 
dcings of a certain Congressman. As he listened, 
his calm face became sad and puzzled. Not long 
after, upon being introduced to the man, he refused 
the touch of his hand, and then, as naturally as he 
would have chided Bob for telling a fib, advised him 
to cleanse himself from official corruption. 

A wild idea crossed Mudget’s mind; he thought to 
proclaim aloud the personality or rather the spirit- 
uality of his friend. But who would believe him ? 
Perhaps he was himself the victim of a delusion. 

Certain it is that when the last carriage rolled 
away, and only the lights and perfumes of the par- 
lors told of the silks and satins that had vanished, a 
strange depression had settled upon the family. The 
mother and daughter were not elated and chatty as 
usual, after such an evening. “he banker fidgeted 
and forced aconversation. The broad, white brow 
of the guest was bent thoughtfully over his clasped 
hands, and a shadow of weariness seemed fallen upon 
him. When he rose up Mudget accompanied him with 
alacrity to his chamber-door. Just there, on the 
threshold, close to him, full in the light of his won- 
derful luminous eyes, the banker felt dimly, with a 
sudden yearning, something of the nature of his 
friend. He flung out his arms and clasped him close 
to his broad chest, erying: ‘“‘ My heavenly brother 
my brother! my brother !” 

Then the guest went in and shut the door. About 
that time Mrs. Mudget was saying to Maud Eloise: 
‘He is a little the most singular person I ever saw. 
I am panic-struck when I think of the trouble he 
has made for us to-night. He certainly is de- 
ranged.” 

“Pa says he asked him to stay a good while.” 

“Dear! dear! If I—if I,” began Mrs, Mudget, 
slowly, a little bit ashamed of herself. “If we ex- 
peeted other company, we should want his room. 
Cousin Tompking’s folks are only waiting for an in- 
vitation.” 

“* Aren’t they dreadfully disagreeable ?” 

“ Well—yes—but they aren’t quecr. I shall have 
to have a talk with your pa.” 

Next morning, when the servants were scraping 
cake off the carpets, moving furniture, and warring 
with disorderly elements generally, Mr. Angelo said 
to Mudget, ‘I think I had better go home. You 
and your family have given me the kindest of wel- 
comes; but I believe my visit has been a—a —a lit- 
tle premature. Ihave never been in society, and— 
on the whole, I think I will go home.” 

The banker looked him in the faee, began to 
speak, reviewed the situation, and stood silent. It 
was the most truthful silence in which Mudget ever 
indulged. He did not want him to go—or to stay. 
To have said either would have been to have lied. 
Angelo understood, and warmly shook his hand, not- 
withstanding. Then he bade farewell to all the 
family. Mrs. Mudget said she hoped he had had a 
pleasant time, and if he ever came that way again, 
he must—must not forget them. Bob, climbing on 
a chair, held him by the neck ard sobbed pitifully. 

“T deubt not, Mrs. Mudget, that I shall see every 
one of you again, and I thank you for your hospital- 
ity. Now let me go, child, let me go!” 

Bob would not uneclasp his fat, and, as usual, 
sticky little hands until Angelo put him gently 
away, whispering: “ Let me go this time. You shall 
come to me soon, for I love you, little Bob.” 

Then Mr. Mudget buttoned up his collar, and took 
his gold-headed cane, just as he did every morning, 
and his guest went also. Side by side they walked 
through the city dust and tumult, until, after a mo- 
ment’s forgetfulness, the banker turned for a look 
into that noble face, and saw—trucks and coaches, 
gaudy shops and organ-grinders ; these only, for his 
friend had gone home. 





PROTESTANTISM AND PROSELYT- 
ISM. 


AYS Frederick Douglass’s New National Era: 

“Perhaps Protestant clergymen in this city d-n't 
k1 ow, and, if they do know, perhaps they do not care, 
that a considerable portion of the colored population 
of Wasbingtov are of the Roman Catholic faith, and 
that the numter is steadily increasing. But such is 
the truth, whether they are indifferent to it or not. If 
there are any among these who believe the Protestant 
religion most in harmony with the spirit of our repub- 
lican institutions, the most successful agency for ad- 
vancing the moral, physical, and intellectual progress 
of the nation, and the best designed to promote the 
welfare of the people here and their happiness here- 
aiter, they will show their faith by their works. Those 
who consider Protestantism a religion exclusively for 
‘* white men” will continue the cold, repulsive policy 
which is doing so much to drive them into the embrace 
of the Catholic Church. There they are sure of admit- 
tanee on equal terms. Efforts are made by the Catho- 
lie priesthood to convince them that a welcome always 
awaits them within the Catholic Church. They win 
their confidence by practical proofs of anxiety for the 
weltare of their souls.” 


To all which, Frederick, we have but a few words 
to reply ; 





| 


Your warning suggests a prospect sufficiently try- 
ing to any man whe is in the habit of troubling him- 
self with gloomy prognostications about Christ’s 
kingdom, and of attempting to steady the Ark of God 
with his little finger. When the carpet-baggers take 
the Africo-American ignorance on the political side, 
and the Roman priesthood take it on the religious 
side, the Lord help the colored folks, and take care 
of us all! When the Catholic negroes and the Catho- 
lic Irish, united by a spiritual tie, march ‘up in solid 
phalanx to the polls together, something, surely, will 
be just about to happen—for “the lion and the 
lamb” will be nothing to it. 

For ourselves, however, either 2 happy tempera- 
ment or a cheerful faith prompts us to look on the 
hopeful side of this business. For, in the first place, 
it avails nothing to do otherwise. If it isto bea 


| race of skill and energy in making converts out of 





the new-born race to some ’Ism, the Roman Catholic 
is by nature and by profession, by creed and by 
practice, essentially and logically a proselyter, and 
will beat us out of our boots. “ Why, man, he gives 
you the stuck-in with such a mortal motion, it is in- 
evitable; and on the answer, he hits you as surely 
as your feet hit the ground they step on.” Our only 
support is in the lively anticipation that when that 
industrious people shall have accomplished what they 
confidently expect, and brought all the world into 
their fold except ourselves, they will have bezome 
so unwieldy as to break asunder in the midst, and 
then there will be a fresh scramble for the frag- 
ments. Nathless, the clarion warning of our an- 
cient friend will probably raise a rumpus in our 
Zion, and many gocd and earnest souls will rouse 
themselves and gird their armor on—for what? To 
contend against the proselyting Romanists. And 
how? By making proselytes in our turn. Pros- 
elytes to what? To the “ Protestant religion,” 
whatever that may be. Well, from Catholicism, at 
at any rate; and Michael and Bridget shall be more 
faithfully plied with the pungent and potent tracts, 
which they are sworn not to read, and could seareely 
comprehend if they should. Have we not yet 


learned how aimless and how futile is such a 


contest ? 

If, on the other hand, such appeals tend but to 
arouse us to a fresh prosecution of the work of edu- 
cation and evangelization among our colored breth- 
ren—a more earnest effort to spread the rudiments 
of knowledge and preach the simple Gospel of our 
Saviour—we shall have set in motion influences t90 
powerful to be outgeneraled even by the matchless 
zeal and address of the so-called Society of Jesus. 
To such wisely-directed effort, without doubt, tho 
words of the Hra were intended to excite us. 





FROM CHICAGO. 
A CHAOTIC CITY. 

| wre RE-SEEKERS are hereby warned away 

from Chicago. Brick piles choke the strects, 
and mortar-makers have taken possession of the side- 
walks. Rattling wagons loaded with débris are met at 
every crcssing, and thread in and out of every alley. 
Workmen swarm on rising walls. Clouds of gritty, 
stinging dust sweep through the streets. Workmen 
are as grimy as cannoniers in the heat of battle; ladies 
return from brief shopping expeditions as dusty as if 
just through with a trip across the continent; every 
latent grease-spot on well-sponged coats reasserts its 
presence. Out of this chaotic confusion massive five 
and six story blocks are rising to the roof on every 
side. As a rule, the new buildings are larger, hand- 
somer and more substantial than those whose places 
they take. Last fall the most sanguine did not dream 
of such arapid and such a good-looking reconstruc- 
tion. But, no doubt, like a subscription paper, the first 
half comes a great deal easier and quicker than the 
last. A large part of the burnt district will be rebuilt 
this summer, but it will be years before all the ground 
will be recovered. 

BUSINESS AND BREAD AND BUTTER. 

It is plain that a great city has great vitality. A cat 
could not come out more lively after a hard pounding: 
Just six months ago the world was hurrying in its rail- 
way trains of food and clothing for our hungry, half- 
naked, homeless thousands. Since then our vast pork- 
packing establishments have done a larger business 
than was ever done in that line before by any city in 
any season! In almost all branches of trade our lead- 
ing wholesale houses—most of them still in their one- 
story, sprawling shanties—report the largest and the 
best business this spring they have ever had. Even the 
real estate men, who, dismayed by the total destruc- 
tion of the public records and the general loss of private 
papers, went around with draggled plumage after the 
fire, are in full feather again. For, with the exception of 
the, badly paralyzed North Side, and the unimproved 
suburban property, held purely for speculative pur- 
poses, prices have generally advanced and transactions 
are greatly increased. Asin all growing Western cities, 
every body with ary savings—clerks, mechanics, school- 
mistresses, merchants, ministers—have their real estate 
investments, and this activity heartens up the whole 
community. The demand for houses is much in exces3 
of thesupply, and rents have gone up enormously for 





the coming year—full fifty per cent. in general, and 
more in many cases. This bears very hard on that 
large part of the working classes who live from hand 
to mouth, and has resolved many a more well-to-do 
family into a seriously perplexed ways and means 
committee. The really independently well off are 
those who occupy the relief shanties! This stringency 
will be only temporary, however. Cheap living has 
always been one of the advantages of Chicago. Real 
estate advances so rapidly and steadily that owners 
find it profitable to put up cheap dwellings, and rent 
them for but little more than enough to meet repairs 
and taxes, trusting to the rise in value to give a good 
interest on the investment. I fancy, too, that the 
prices of family supplies would excite the envy of peo- 
ple further East. My butcher has sold the best steaks 
and roasts at 15 cents a pound, and the cheaper cuts 
at from 8 to12 cents, all winter, and a barrel of good 
winter wheat flour purchased last week is billed to me 
at $8.75. In both cases these prices are perhaps a little 
below the average. 


JOURNALISTIC GOSSIP. 


Our seven English dailies are evening papers. Of 
these the Journal is the oldest, staidest, and, in the 
rural districts at least, the best known. Itaims to go 
with public sentiment rather than to make public sen- 
timent go with it, and is usually sensible, though some- 
times rather gelatinous in its opinions. It has acon- 
stituency of habitual readers on whose patronage it 
can depend as certainly as does the N. Y. Observer on 
its list of life-long subscribers. Mr. Adam Sherman is 
its managing editor, but most of its leaders, and its 
best ones, are written by the Rev. Frank Gilbert, son 
of a good Green Mountain deacon, all whose boys went 
through Middlebury College and into the Congrega- 


tional ministry. No paper in the land has dealt the 


latter-day easy-divorce movement such stunning 
blows as has the Journal in two or three arti- 
cles penned for it by that able but very unbal- 
anced writer, Rev. E. C. Towne. The Post is the 
rival of the Journal—young, saucy and pushing. It 
affects the scintillant style of editorial paragraphs, 
and, like any one else who is always cracking jokes, 
gets off some good ones and many poor ones. A few 
years ago it gloried in its independence of party tram- 
mels and would not consent to be called even a Re- 
publican organ. Since then its editor has become a 
federal office-holder, and it has met with a change. 
Now it stands by the administration through thick 
and thin, and promptly reads out of the party any 
contemporary which may venture to geta foot over 
the traces. Mr. W. A Crofut, next to the editor, Mr. 
Blakely, does most of its editorial writing, though it 
owes some of its brightest features to one or two ladies 
who are on its staff. Neither of these papers, with all 
their excellencies, is apt to grasp new questions, as 
they come up, in the masterly way to satisfy indepen- 
dent readers—and in these later years the ratio be- 
tween independent readers and those who shut their 
eyes and implicitly swallow whatever their paper 
prescribes is rapidly changing. The other evening 
daily, the Mail, is one of the two-cent papers that the 
organization of the American Press Association, as 
the rival of the Associated Press, brought into being. 
It finds its patrons chiefly among the working classes, 
to whom it gives good cervice. 

Until lately there has been but one Democratic 
daily, the Times. Itisa westernized N. Y. Herald— 
able, agile, coarse, sensational, money-getting. Itisa 
free rover in politics, especially in local matters, with 
a Celtic instinct and relish for hitting 1 head wher- 
ever it sees it. No other paper in the city gives such 
fair, full and accurate reports of religious gatherings, 
and yet it circulates in the slums that no other paper 
reaches. Its new rival, the News, is feeling around 
for its place, with about even chances, I judge, that it 
will fail to find one. The Republican, started a few 
years ago by Mr. Dana, and early left to shift for itself, 
bas never prospered, the shadow of the Tribune being 
too broad and dense to allow it much sunlight. Last 
fall, after it had swallowed up several fortunes, Mr. J. 
Young Scanvon, a rich broker and zealous protection- 
ist, became its owner. Since then, its columns, and I 
presume its finances, have improved, in spite of the 
strange freak which changed its name to the In‘er- 
Occan not longago. But it has uphill work to compete 
with the Tribune, which is undeniably the great paper 
of the West. Its circulation is the largest, its influence 
t! e greatest, its profitsthe heaviest. It took its leading 
position during the war, under the skillful handling of 
those veteran editors, Gov. Bross and Mr. Medill, the 
latter a man of great information, fertile resources, 
and rare genius for public affairs. But the peculiar 
stamp on the paper to-day is that of its present editor. 
Mr. Horace White. Republican in its principles, it is 
thoroughly independent. Noreader cana!ways agree 
with it, and its readers can never be sure beforehand 
what view it will take of new questions; but they 
can generally be certain that it will not be colored by 
partisan prejudices, and will be fortified by strong 
reasons. It does not always own up gracefully 
when it finds itself mistaken, and is not always 
transparently just to opponents—I wish I knew any 
paper that was, present company excepted! Yet it is 
to be doubted whether there is any other political 
paper in the country that is uniformly both so fair 
and so able in handling the great questions and new 
questions that the editor of a daily paper must catch 


up and toss off on the run. 
CALUMET. 


CuIcaGo, April, 1872. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S HOUSE. 


UILT years ago, large, quaint, and square, 
Things old-fashioned everywhere ; 
Grandmcther’s house, were you ever there? 


In quest of a place on asummer’s day, 
When they went to build, did they lose their way 
*Mong daisies and buttercups go astray ? 


Lose their way, and say to each, 
We'll p'ace it here by the rocky beach, 
Just from the waters out of reach? 


And so they built it ; large and square, 
Cosy corners here and there, 
Old-fashioned wonders every where. 


Unlooked-for nooks on every side, 
Queer old places where one might hide, 
Grandmother's house, our childish pride. 


Old-fashioned dishes, fit for elves, 
Stowed away on closet shelves; 
Unmatched platters by themselves. 


Curious china, quaint and old, 
Thirteen stars in blue and goid 
Two gilt dovesin circle hold. 


All alene there stands a plate, 
On topmost shelf, without a mate, 
Relic of an ancient date. 


Oft have I turned from dainties spread, 
Forgot my slice of wheaten bread, 
To con that pictured plate instead. 


Its full-rigged ships of deepest blue, 
The seas unruffied, sailing through, 
Toward a distant landscape view. 


Flying pennants at masthead each, 
Ships that sail, but never reach 
The blueish pebbles on the beach. 


Tn its red case, standing tall, 
Ticks the clock against the wall, 
Its benediction on us all. 


On braided mat in a cosy chair, 
The glory of the house is there, 
Time's gathered snow upon her hair. 


The story of her life is told, 
She’s drifting away in the mist and gold 
Of a life beyond that never grows old. 


Drifting away, and out of sight, 
Into the glory of greater light, 
Into a day that has no night. 


And in all the world there never will be 
A house, old-fashioned, like this for me, 
*Mong daisies and buttercups down by the sea. 








THE STORY OF THE “ PLANTER.” 


{We do not know that the following story of the war has 
been before so fully told in print; and we know that the 
facts as here given are from unquestionable authority.—Eb. 
C. Unton.] 


BOUT three o’clock in the morning of a May 

day in 1862, a steamer alongside of Southern 
Wharf in Charleston began to get up steam. A sen- 
tinel pacing his lonely beat had his attention aroused 
by the circumstance, strange at such an hour. He 
left his path, crossed the wharf and a steamer next it, 
and was about to go aboard a second steamer, made 
fast alongside the first, and on which he had noticed 
the unseasonable stir, when he heard some one moving 
about in her engineer’s room and apparently com- 
muning with himself. Stopping to listen, he made out 
that the engineer’s assistant, a colored man, was 
grunting and growling away to himself because ‘“ de 
cap’an’’ had caused him to be routed out from his com- 
fortable bunk to go to work at this early hour. Satis- 
fied that all was right, the sentinel returned to his 
beat and resumed his monotonous tramp. The steamer 
was the Planter and the sentinel was a Confederate 
soldier. His superiors had recently determined on 
the evacuation of the Stono fortifications, and the 
work of dismounting the real guns, and substituting 
‘wooden ones, to deceive the Yankees, had been suc- 
cessfully goipgon. The Planter had been employed 
in transportivg the dismounted guns down to Morris 
Island, and at this time had on board a valuable 
seven-inch rifle cannon, and several smaller guns. Her 
hands were colored men. They had agreed among 
themselves that they would escape with the steamer 
io the Federal fleet outside, on the first opportunity 
that offered, or at least make the attempt, and sink 
the Planter when the time did come, rather than turn 
back. Charleston harbor was bristling with fortifica- 
tions, and a Confederate steamer constantly patrolled 
itsentrance. To avoid encountering her, the men of 
the Planter had been on the watch for a day when 
she should be off for repairs. A day had come on 
which she was to be laid up, and no boat was to take 
her place for twenty-four hours. The captain and 
engineer, who were white men, were in the habit of 
going ashore for the night, contrary to orders; and 
they had done so on this night, so that the Planter 
‘wasin sole charge of colored men. At three o’elock 
in the morning the engineer’s colored assistant began 
to get up steam. His grumbling when the sentinel 
from the wharf came around was a part of the plan, 
and this one of the many points at which failure would 
have thwarted the escape. The Planter lay witha 
steamer between her and the wharf, and another 
fastened toher on the outside. But about four o’clock, 
(daylight in May,) Robert Smail, who was the captain’s 





right-hand man, asked the men of the steamer outside 
to let him cast off. Knowing him to be for the time 
being in charge of‘the Planter, they did so, and she 
slowly moved off, heading for Accommodation Wharf. 
This was the only one between Southern Wharf, 
(which is the last one from East Bay Street, in the 
direction of the Battery), and the Custom-house, 
where there was not property to be guarded, and con- 
sequently no sentinel. Here, by appointment, were the 
families of the crew, which were safely taken on board, 
and the Planter kept on, this time down the bay. She 
excited no special attention, having been over the same 
course so frequently of late as she passed to and from 
MorrisIsland. Butnowcameacritical point. In passing 
Fort Sumter the captain always made a certain signal 
to a sentinel on the watch, failing to do which the boat 
would have received a speedy summons to heave to. 
He was also obliged to run quite close to the fort. As 
the Planter now came on Robert Small put on the 
captain’s coat and hat, which hung in their usual 
places, and signaled to the sentinel as he had seen the 
captain de. The Planter paszed on unmolested. 
Now she apprcached the point where are two channels, 
one leading back of Morris Island, which she had taken 
so often with her load of guns from Stono, the other 
straight out to the Yankee fleet. To diverge from the 
first and usual course and take the second was to be 
exposed to instant fire from the Confederates. The 
Planter, before moving at a moderate pace, now 
crowded on allsteam. They stuffed the furnaces with 
pitch, tar, oil, anything to make a fire seven times 
heated, and pushed her right for the fleet. Isshesafe? 
There is but little danger from behind, for she is leav- 
ing allin her wake too rapidly, but how will the fleet 
receive her? Thereis a table-cloth at the mast-head, 
for a flag of truce, but the wind is directly abaft, and 
the flag hangs motionless. To the captain of the near- 
est vessel she appears a craft right from Charleston, 
bearing down full tilt, and with no flag. He orders his 
guns to be trained to bear on her; the gunners stand 
ready, and at a word she will havea broadside. But 
no, the table-cloth is discerned, an experimental shot 
is fired aeross her bow, she slackens, stops, and the 
report scon spreads through the fleet that the Planter, 
manned by colored men alone, has escaped from 
Charleston, bringing news of the evacuation of the 
Stono fortifications; and bringing also several cannon, 
among them a seven-inch rifled piece. The report was 
speedily confirmed by a careful cross-examination, 
first, of Robert Small and then the others, by an officer 
of the U.S. Coast Survey, familiar with the localities 
about which the news was brought. Acting on the in- 
formation thus obtained our forces were successful in 
capturing James Island, and, competent judges say, 
should have taken Charleston. 

That the Planter should have come through all the 
ovstacies to be encountered, and reached the fleet in 
safety isa marvel]. To have brought her triumphantly 
through, showed the possession of rare coolness and 
pluck. 

** Honor the brave and bold, 
Long shall the tale be told, 
Yea, when our babes are old, 
How they steamed onward.”’ 








THE FREE ITALIAN CHURCH. 


BY THE REY. JOHN B. THOMPSON, D. D. 
FLORENCE, Feb., 1872. 

I iw 1859, when liberty came te Tuscany, the eyes 

of evangelical Christians throughout the world 
were turned to the Waldenses, as the hope of Italy. 
With a fixed faith, an established order, and a world- 
wide history, it was felt that they could be trusted, 
and that they were so nearly on the ground and 
ready for action, that they must at once occupy the 
field. Butthey themselves were a little afraid. They 
loved their mountain homes, and their established 
ways. They feared to be swallowed up by the 
Italians. However, they heard the call of providence 
and followed their King to Florence, whence they 
have extended their missions throughout the kingdom, 
No people in Italy can be trusted so implicitly as 
they. Let them be helped in all possible ways. But 
they alone are not equal to the emergency. Their 
missionary stations are double the number of the 
churches in the valleys, and so they hesitate to organ- 
ize churches in Italy, lest they be outvoted in Synod 
and their polity—and perhaps their standards of 
doctrine—changed. Their Synods always meet in 
their native valleys, and no native Italian pastor has 
yet attended them. They insist upon submission to 
church authority. Their clergy wear gowns, and 
prefer to use their moderate liturgy, though they do 
not much use it in Italy. Perhaps also, sometimes a 
heady knowledge of doctrine is regarded as a’substitute 
for true spiritual piety. Perhaps they do as an Italian 
evangelist asserts, ‘‘ preach the doctrines about Cirist 
more than they preach Christ!’’ I fear it is true also 
of some orthodox preachers in other churches and 
other countries. 

And the truth must be ssid, they are not Italians, 
The language of the valleys is French. They speak 
Italian with an accent: The Italians, who are intensely 
national in their feelings, regard them as foreigners, 
and do not take to them kindly on this avcount, 
Besides, the reaction from Romanism renders the 
Italians very jealous of any assertion of authority. 
Thisis, perhaps, what influences them more than any- 
thing else as regards the forms into which their 
spiritual freedom seems likely to crystallize. 

For ihis reason, also, they do not readily yield to 





the forms of the Baptist or Methodists. Both these 
denominations have done, and are doing, great good 
here. 

The English Wesleyans are doing more than any 
other body of foreign Christians for the evangeliza- 
tion of Italy. They spend $25,000 annually here, and, 
besides this, are just now about buying property in 
Rome at a much larger cost than this annual ex- 
penditure. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States bas also an agent here, preparing to initiate 
work among the Italians. Itis very much to be desired 
that these American and English Christians, holding 
the same faith and usages, should work together, as 
they will, if the authorities at home will be guided by 
the judgment of their representatives here. 

But the Italians are equally chary of allegiance 
either to Calvin or Wesley. 

It is not very long since these English Wesleyans 
dropped several of their Evangelists from the pay 
roll, it is said, because they would not profess them- 
selves Wesleyans, even after a series of theological 
works had been in their hands for more than six 
months! 

In the old days of persecution, when the best men, 
politically and religiously, were in exile, most of 
them were in England. Here the pious Count 
Guiccardini and others studied up the whole subject 
of ‘‘ denominations” from their own stand-point, and 
adopted, of choice, that which seemed the freest ofall. 
It was what is known as “ Plymouthism,’’ which 
denies the ministry as a distinct order, and, indeed, 
denies aliforms of authorityin the church. At the 
same time no people are more evangelical, or more 
orthodox, or more earnest than they. 

For ten years this seemed to be the most successful 
form of evangelical religion in Italy. But the natural 
effects followed here as well as elsewhere, and the re- 
sults were division, disintegration, distrust, and dis- 
grace—until most determined to seek a more excellent 
way. 

Five years ago a convention was called and some 
sort of unionattempted at Bologna, but little was ac- 
complished. However, in June, 1870, at Milan, another 


meeting was held, which took the name of “The 


Second General Assembly of the Free Christian 
Churches in Italy.”’ Thirty-three congregations were 
represented. The session continued four days, and 
was marked by a spirituality and harmouy and suc- 
cess which was felt to be due to the special guidance 
of the Holy Ghost. Besides the business of the various 
churches this assembly, declining. to form a new 
ereed so-called, adopted unanimously a “ Declara- 
tion of Principles,” and appointed an “ Evangelization 
Comunittee.”’ 

The third ‘Assembly’? was held at Plorence in 
October and November last. Its principal business 
was to describe and define the orders and principles 
laid down at the last meeting, to show that every- 
thing isin regujar working order, to receive the ad- 
hesion of other independent churches, and to resolve 
by acclamation to meet in 1872 in Rome, the capital of 
Italy! 

Not to weary you with details if is enough to say 
that their ‘“ Declaration of Principles” is thoroughly 
orthodox and evangelical, without being in any sense 
polemic, On the question of the ministry it says 
simply, “‘In addition to the universal priesthood of 
believers, God himself has established in the church 
various special ministries, frr the perfecting of the 
saints and the edifying of the body of Christ, which 
ministries ought to be recognized by the church itself.’’ 
This may seem very little, but it is very much for these 
churches, which are really going through the same 
process of development as those mentioned in the Acts 
and Epistles did, 1800 years ago! The report of the 
Evangelization Committee says that ‘‘ Plymouthism” 
preaches ignorance in the name of the Holy Spirit, 
condemns itself to inefficiency, and does not thrivein 
Italy. It is, therefore, the duty of the Free Italian 
Church to show thatit has nothing in common with 
Plymouthism. 

To the ‘“* Declaration of Principles’ is appended the 
assertion that these articles are held to “ suffice asa 
testimony of a Christianity purely evangelical, with- 
out pretending that there are no other doctrines in the 
Bible to be believed.”’ It is als clearly asserted that 
{his Declaration of Principles “does not pretend to 
infallibility. The Word of God alone is infallible and 
immutable.’ Nor is it looked upon as the cause or 
title to salvation, but simply as “the outward bond 
of unity in the faith, and the banner of the church.” 
There are now, I think, thirty Italian evangelists be- 
longing to this association, and perhaps twenty who 
do not adhere to it, for fear of coming under au- 
thority! Indeed, one of the most able and earnest of 
them all said to me recently, *‘ We are afraid of spirit- 
ual lordship. Formerly we had the Pope as the 
Head of the Church. The English have the Queen. 
These churches have now the Evangelization Com- 
mittee!” Yet this same spiritually-minded Christian 
said, in answer to my inquiries, ‘‘ No, we are not or- 
dained. We should like tobe. But who is there to 
ordain us? We can only wait onthe Lord and take 
each step as He makes the pathway plain.” Of his 
sincerity there can be no doubt, And it seems clear to 
me that he, and many like him, will ere long beled 
to unite with their brethren of the Free Church of 
Italy. P 

The Evangelization Committee has for its President, 
the Rev. Dr. Van Nest, formerly of New York, the 
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efficient Pastor of the American Church at Florence, 
a Congregational Church with a semi-liturgical ser- 
vice. The other members of the committee are tie 
well-known Gavazzi of Rome, Terrette of Florence, 
De Michelis of Pisa, and Lagomarsino of Milan, with 
the Rev. J. R. McDougall, Italian Missionary of the 
Free Church of Scotland, as Treasurer and Foreiga 
Secretary. 

It bids fair to be the ruling denomination not only, 
but to outnumber all others together, among the 
evangelical Christians of Italy, for it is the spontaneous 
outgrowth of the soil. 

The great want of these churches now is a the- 
ological school in which to train evangelists for the 
work which lies open before them. Forreasons already 
suggested, the Waldensian Cullege at Fiorence does 
not meet the wants of the case. 

Isthere not some man,—or some body of men,—ia 
the United States glad to embrace the opportunity of 
helpivg on this work with men and means? I know 
no opportunity which promises greater success ia 
direct work for the Master. 

P. S.—Since writing the above I have read it to Mr. 
A. 8S. Barnes, the well-known publisher of New York 
who has been spending some weeks in thi3 country 
and he thcroughly indorses the views given above. 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA, 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
“FLORIDA FOR INVALIDS.” 
(Concluded.) 


OR debility and the complaints that spring from 

debility, Florida is not so good a refuge perhap3 
as some more northern point, like Aiken. The air 
here is soothing, but not particularly bracing. It 
builds up and strengthens, not by any tonic effect in 
itself so much as by the opportunity for constant 
open-air life and exercise waieh it affords, 

For children, the climate cannot be too much 
praised. In our little neighborhood are seven avout 
as lively youngsters as could often bo mat with, anil 
the winter has been one long out-door play-spell. 
There has not been a cough, nor a vold, noran ailmeat 
of any kind, and scarce an anxiety. All day long we 
hear their running and racing—down to the boat- 
wharfs—in the boats, which they manage as dexter- 
ously as little Sandwich Islanders—fishing—catehing 
crabs—off after flowers in the wood3s—with no trouble 
of hail, sleet, or wet feet. Truly it is a child’s Ken, 
and they grow and thrive accordingly. 

Now as to malaria. That is a word requiring con- 
sideration to those who expect to make Florida a p>r- 
manent home, but having no terrors for those who 
come to spend winters merely. Taera is no malaria in 
winter, and Dr. Crosby msy be consoled in reflecting 
that frost always destroys it, so that when the ther- 
mometer is as he says, at 36°, there is no danger, even 
though one bein the same State with forty swamps. 
In fact, for ourselves, we prefer a cool winter, such as 
this has been. An October-like winter, when it is 
warm in the middle of the day, and one cau enjoy a 
bright fire on the hearth morning and night, is the 
most favorable to out-door exercise and to health, 

But merely to come to Fiorida and idle away time 
at the St. James or the St. Augustine hotel, taking no 
regular exercise, and having no employment for mind 
or body, is no way to improve by being here. It's 
because the climate gives opportunity of open-air ex- 
ercise that it is so favorable; but if one neglects all 
these opportunities, he may gain very little. 

It cannot be too oftenimpressed on strangers coming 
here, that what cold there is will be more keenly felt 
than in a Northern climate, Persons should vary 
their clothing carefully to the varying temperature, 
and be quite as careful to go warmly clad as in colder 
States. In our furnace-heated houses at the North, 
we generally wear thick woolen dresses and under- 
flannels, and keep up a temperature of from 70? to 89°. 
In the South, we move in a much lower temperature, 
and have only the cpen fire upon the hearth. [tis 
therefore important to go warmly clad, and purticu- 
larly to keep on flannels until the warm weather of 
April becomes a settled thing, 

In regard tothe healthfulness of Florida, some things 
are to be borne in mind. 
tation of being an invalid’s asyium, many desperate 


cases necessarily take refuge, and, of course, many | 


die. Yet, notwithstanding the loss from these evises, 
the census of 1880 showed that the number of deaths 
from pulmonary complaints is less to the population 
than in any State of the Union. Tn Massachusetts, the 
rate is Lin 254; in Califernia, 1 in 727; in Florida, lin 
1,447. Surgeon-General Lewson, of the U. 


number of cases of remittent fevers has been mech 
less among the treops serving in Florida than in other 
portions of the United States. In the Middle Division, 
the propcrtion is 1 death to 83 cases of fever; in tie 
Northern, 1 to 52; in Texas, 1 to 78; in California, Lin 
122; while in Florida it is 1 iu 287." 

Such statistics as these are more reliable than the 
limited observation of any one individual. 
to sudden changes of climate, Fioridu is certaialy not 


in all parts ideally perfect. There are, at times, great | 
and sudéen changes there, but not by any means as 


much so as in most other States of the Union, 

Sudden changes from heat to cold are the besetting 
sin of this fallen world. It is tse staple subject for 
grumbling amorg the invalids who visit Italy; and, ia 


Tn a State that has the repu- | 


S. Army, | 
in his repert, asserts that ‘“‘the ritio of deatas ta the 


La regard | 


fact, it is grobably one of the consequences; of Adam's 
fall, which we are not to be rid of till we get tothe 
land of pure delight. It may, however, comfort the 
hearts of visitors to Florida to know thitif the clim ite 
here is not in this respect just what they would have 
it, it is about the best there is going. 

All this will be made quite clear t» any one who will 
study the tables of observations on temperature con- 
tained in the Guide to Florida, where they can see an 
accurate account of the range of the thermometer for 


States. 

One thing cannot be too often reiterated to people 
who come to Florida; and that is, that they must not 
expect at once to leave behind them all sickness, 
SOrrow, pain, inconvenience of any kind, and to enter 
at once on the rest of Paradise. 

The happiness, afier all, will have to be compara- 
tive; and the inconveniences are to be borne by re- 
flecting how much greater inconveniences are avoided. 
For instance, when we have a three days’ damp, 
drizzling rain-storm down here, we must reflect that 
at the North it is a driving snow-storm. When it is 
trisk, cold weather here, it is an intolerable freeze 
there. The shadow and reflection of all important 
changes at the North travel down to us in time. Tae 
exceptionally cold winter at the North has put our 
season here back a month behind its usual spring- 
time. The storms travel downward; coming to us 
generally a little later and in a modified form. 

We cannot better illustrate this than by two exp2- 
riences this year. Haster morning we were waked by 
bird-singing, and it was a most heavenly morainz. 
We walked out in the calm, dewy freshness, to gather 
flowers to dress our house—the only church we have, 
now, in which to hold service:. In the low swamp- 
land near our house is a perfect field of blue iris, w'1932 
bending leaves were all beaded with dew; and we 
walked in amorg them admiring the wonderful vivid- 
ness of their coloring, and gathering the choicest t9 
fill a large vase. Theu we cut verbenas—white, sear- 
let, and crimson—rose-geraniums and myrtle, callas 
and roses, while already on our tables were vases of 
yellow jessamine, gathered the night before. The 
blue St. John’s lay in misty bands of light and shade 
in the distance, and the mocking-birds and red-birds 
were singing a loud Te Dewin. 

Now for the North: A friend in Hartford writes, I 
was awaked by the patter of snow and sleet on the 
window-pane. Nota creature could go out to church, 
the storm was so severe; even the Irish were obliged 
to keep housed. With all we could do witha furnace 
and Morning-glory stove we could not get the tempera- 
ture of cur house above 55°.”’ 

In the latter part of the day, we at Mandarin had 
some rough, chilling winds, which were the remains 
of the northern Easter storm; but we were wise 
enough to rejoice in the good we had, instead of fret- 
ting at the shadow of evil. 








VREDERICK DENNISOCON MAURICE. 
Lonpon, April 5, 1872. 
JJERHAPS no man has lived among us, John 
Henry Newman excepted, who has so power- 
| fully influenced the theological thought of this gen- 
eration as Professor Maurice. When a great con- 
version, theological or ecclesiastical, does not make ¢ 
anatie of a man—as it sometimes does with weaker 


experiences, and the previous qualification of diverse 
forms of belief. Mr. Maurice was great enough to be 
open to new convictions. He was too great to permit 
them to drive him into the opposite extreme. 





theology; but be did not become cither a High Angli- 
can or 2 Low Evangelical. Educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a3 a Gissenter he yet fell so far short 
of the creed of the Thirty-nine Articles that he was 
| unable to make the subseription thereto, necessary for 
a degree, and left Cambridge without one. Some 
years afterward he cvercame his difficulties, although 
subscription was more or less of a burden to him 
throughout his life, and took Orders in the Church of 
: Englanad; bet in order thereto, he graduated at Exeter 
College, Oxford, in 18351, and did not return to his 
Cambridge alma mater. A few years ago, in 1835, 
| Cambridge appointed him Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, aud conferred upon him an honorary M.A. de- 
eree. He became successively Professor of Divinity at 
King’s College, London, Chaplain at Lincoln's Lon, ia 
the chapel of which, to bis audience of lawyers, many 


main of theological thought, as “the Lake School” 
were in the domain of poetry. A little band of analo- 
gous thinkers in Scotland, consisting of men like 
Story of Rossneath, Thomas Erskine of Cinlathen, 
to whom Maurice always attributed his more imme- 


' diate impulses and opinions, and McLeod Campbell, 


author of the remarkable and original work on the 
Atonemert, has also passed away with the death of 
the latter, which cecurred two or three weeks ago. I 


| must add to these biographical notes that the death of 


five successive years, 23 compared with that in other | 


serious danger. 


Maurice was very beautiful. He had been ill for some 
weeks, but it was hoped had passed throug the more 
On Sunday he had an attack of pleu- 
risy, under which he sank. He sent, in the night, for 


| his friend and disciple, the Rey. L. Davies, to adminis- 
; ter to him the Lord’s Supper; but he had becom: 








unconscious before Mr. Davies’ arrival. His last in- 
telligent words were the benediction: ‘*The peace of 
Ged,” ete. After the words “be with you all,” he 
added with emphasis, ‘be with us all;’’—tae humble 
Ckristian was more than the priest. A requisition to 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey, signed 
by upwards of fifty men of eminence in almost all de- 
partments of literature and of different churches, was 
hastily got up, asking that he might be interred in 
Westminster Abbey. It was at once complied with; 
but his family expressed a strong wish that he should 
be buried in their own resting-place in Highgate Cem- 
etery, and there he has to-day been interred by the 
side of Archdeacon Hare's widow aud other friends. 
The secret cf Mr. Maurice’s remarkable influence 
was tke combination in him of great intellectual 
power and activity—the activity even more remark- 
able than the power—with the very noblest moral 
qualities, an intense spiritual life, deep and religious 
love of truth, uncompromising fidelity and a fearless 
wituess to it, together with singular purity and lova- 
bleness. Except, again, John Henry Newman, no 
living man hes inspired so deep a reverence, and so 
tencer and passionate a love. He was a very learned 
man, in the best sense of that term—that is, he had a 
wide and profound knowledge of the things of human 
life, and the ideas of human thought; but his great 
charm was a Christ-like simplicity and meekness, 
whicb suffused every teaching and movement of his 
life with an indescribable beauty. The power of his 
teaching was not so much his ideas as his inspiration. 
He can hardly be calied the founder of a School, or 
even the apostle of one; for what was distinctive in 
him was negative rather than positive. His positive 
thoughts were the common property of theolozians; 
his negaticns were of errors and limitations into which 
some fall; but he inspired a rare enthusiasm, and pro- 
duced a reverent earnestness, Which, however it might 
affect theological dogma, purified and elevated, and 
gave a Geep religiousness to the life of theological 


| thinkers; and, after all, itis more to work thorough 


honesty and rcligiousness in the hearts of inquirers, 
than to put before them true ideas. 

The combination in him of deep, submissive reli- 
giousness with the freest and boldest intellectual in- 
quiry, was very remarkable. His great solicitude was 
the religiousness of all dealings with truth. He at- 
tached the supremest importance to the moral attitude 
and feeling of the inquirer. Perhaps in no other 
church but our Established Church could he have held 
his place. In the Church of Rome his intellectual in- 
dependence would not have been tolerated; for he 
could not, like Newman—whom in this agaia he re- 


' sembles—have subordinated and abnegated it by the 


minds—it gives him the great vantage-ground of to | 


| was the religious principle of Maurice. 


mere power of religious sentiment. The religious exer- 
cise of inquiry—not a religious refusal to exercise it— 
In no body of 


, Nonconformists could he have keld a satisfactory 


Theson | 
of a Unitarian minister, he embraced a Trinitarian |! 


ot his most striking sermons were preached, and were | 


| afterward published in volumes which appeared in 
rapid suecession. He was appointed to the inecum- 
heney of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, aud resigned his 
chaplainey. Heleft Vere Street to accept the Cam- 
| bridge chair of Moral Philosophy, and died the oeeu- 
| pant of it on Faster Monday, at the age of sixty-eizht. 
White Professor of Divinity at Kiag’s Colleze he pu- 
lished an elaborate refutation of the doctrine of EKter- 
nal Punishment, which led to a flerce controversy that 
! excited much attention and ended ix his deposition. 
Mr. Maurice was a fellow-student at Cambridge with 
sobn Sterling; both were pupils of Julius, afterward 
Archdeacon Hare. Sterling and he married sisters. 
By a seconeé marriage, Maurice became the brother-ia- 
law of Julius Hare. Thus, 2 little circle of thinkers 
aud writers were associated, who, acknowledzgiag 
Coleridge as their philosophical and theolozical mis- 
i ter, have been as unique and remarkable in the do- 


plece. His obscurity and indefiniteness might have 
megnetize? a few, but they would have been unsatis- 
factory tothe many. Even in the Church of England 
his position was a very incongruous one. On one oc- 
casion his resignation as a clergyman was sent to the 
Bishop of London, and was recalied only by his being 
shown what use of it would be made by the enemies 
cf the church, as indicated by an article which its an- 
nouncement called forth in the Patriot. The misii- 
ness which is so often characteristic of Maurice, arose 
from the intuitive passing ef bis thought out of the 
domain of conerete truths into that of the illimitable, 
and therefore the indefinite. He seemed to me to be 
always feeling the inadéquacy of words and even of 
exact thovehts fer the expression of his convictions. 
He studiously avoided dogma; there always seemedto 
him to beso much mere to be known than words coulda 
express or thoughts could shape. Often, therefore, 
his exposition passed into vague, nebulous sugzes- 
tions; he ceased to deseribe, and simply gazed. His 
ideas loomed through a m'st; the dim slopes upoa 
which the eye could rest passed into the indefinite 
beyond. Butin everythiug and ubove everything he 
was honest and fearless. Whatever truth appeared to 
him to be, that he deserived it, Careless about either 
its congruity with past thinkings, or its harmony with 
present ones. The msn who, iu this way, is always 
(rue to truth, is never very discrepant with himself. 
Mr. Maurice did not care much whether he was or 
not; but he always propounded his views with a sin- 
gular admixture of strength and modesty. He never 
eoniended for them as ‘absolute truths—always a3 
truths so presenting themselves to him. Taey were 
his convictions, his experiences; they appeared to him 
to be part of the moral harmony of things; aud 43 
such he commended them to the moral candor and 
conscious spiritual life of men. Only, while thus con- 
scientious and modest in putting his own views, he 
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Jacked the imaginative sympathy which enabled him 


to understand the stand-point of those who differed | 


from him. He was, therefore, one-sided and defective. 
Indeed, Maurice was almost destitute of imagination, 
as, also, of humor; hence his writings lack that inde- 
scribable charm of intellectual beauty and manifold 
sympathy which one feels in Newman. His was a 
grand simplicity and directness of aim and process. 
He spoke simply and strongly to the heart of a matter, 
and revealed in his speech, not his thought oaly, but his 
soulas well. He was a great controversialist; ‘‘a man 
of war from his youth up.’’ He has published upwards 
of fifty volumes, nearly all of which are, in some form 
or other, contentions for the faith; and he never 
minces his words. He is a hard, fearless hitter; he 
loves truth more than Plato, and he fights for it earn- 
estly, with both hands, but yet, the manifest honesty, 
meekness, and lovingness of the man hindered per- 
sonal resentments. A certain school of theologians, 
such es Dr. Jelf, the principal of King's College at the 
time of his expulsion, and certain of the Evangelicals, 
have a great horror of his theology. They deem him 
one of the chief heresiarchs of his day. The Record, 
of yesterday, ‘‘ventures to indulge the hope that iu 
spite of all the previous mischief that Mr. Maurice did 
' by his erroneous teaching, his efforts after a more 
genial Christianity than that taught in the Scriptures 
of truth did not leave his own soul destitute of the sin- 
ner’s only hope.”? Thesame organ of Christian charity, 
I believe, wrote in a similar way about Dr. Arnold, as 
it certainly did about Prince Albert, and Bunsen. 
And yet the religious sense of the English people has 
almost cannonized them as transcending their fellows 
in piety and religious goodness—as assuredly it will 
Maurice. He belongs to a school of thought, and re- 
alized a type of religiousness different from those of 
Keble, Pusey, and Newman; but none of them will 
take a higher place in the public estimate of religious 
truthfulness, simplicity, saintliness, and love. We 
must leave the Record to the joy of its own heaven. 
Happily for it, and for us, there are in the Father's 
house ‘‘many mansions.” . 
It is difficult to tell how much of the change that 
has passed upon theological opinion in England, 
and the tolerance that is now felt for differences of 
cpinien, is owing to Maurice. It is safe to 
say that noon has contributed to them so much 
as he, whether it be for good or for evil. Mr. 
Maurice lived to sce the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, for the denial of which he was expelled his fel- 
lowship, renounced by hundreds of the clergy, and 
subscription so far relaxed in terms that it mizht be 
made to square with an uneasy conscience. He and 
Dean Stanley have contended for liberty of various 
epinion in the Establishment,and it has been conceded. 
Perhaps there is no existing type of theological opinion 
an avowed representative of which might not now 
be fonnd among the clergy. Whether this restizes 
the idea of a Church of Christ; whether, the form- 
ularies of the Church being what they are, it is 
compatible with morality, as ordinary men interpret 
it, is another thing. Mr. Maurice had a wonderful 
fount of thankfulnessin him. He was so much of an 
optimist that he saw good in everything, and was 
grateful for cvery sebool of thought that differed 
frem bis own, for every antagonist that assailed him. 
He thought, too, he saw meanings and connections in 
the Preyer-book which no one but bimself could 
have suspected its framers of. He found the kind of 
things in the Prayer-book which German critics are 
apt to find in Shakespeare. Itis scarcely possible to 
read his lectures cn the Book of Common Prayer 
without amusement and wonder at the optimist 
idealism—the imaginative meanings which his sub 
jective faith puts into them. To him, partly in virtue 
of a penetrating spiritual insight, partly ia virtue of 
a passionate sympathy and catholicity of feeling, 
most things contained more meaning than they didto 
others. He was unconscicus of how much he brought. 
Of Mr. Meurice’s distinctive theology I must not 
here speak. 1t must suffice to say that he has been 
the grcat apostle of what is known a3 the moral theory 
of the atonement as cpposed to all theories of expi- 
atory sacrifice. Dr. Bushnell among you, and Dr. John 
Youvg among us, have, with certain differences, advo- 
eated thesame views. Connected with this has beenan 
empkatic teaching of God’s universal fatherhood and 
love. Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Llewellyn 
Davics, Mr. Garden, Bishop Ewing, the late Frederick 
Robertson, aud others in the Establishment, may be 
regarded as his disciples. A few, but not so many, 
out of it, have also embraced his doctrines. But while 
Mr. Maurice will long continue to influence theological 
thought il will be in a spiritual rather than ina dog- 
matic way. He willfound noschool, nor be distinctively 
known after this generation has passed away; but he 
has been a great spiritual power in it. And he has in- 
fluenced beneficial!y and mightily thousands who do 
not adopt his theories. Like Carlyle, in general litera- 
ture, there are very few of the present generation of 
ministers and theologians whose life and thought he 
has not powerfully penetrated and stimulated as well 
asattempered. His greatest service to theology gen 
erally is in calling attention to the moral and human 
aspect of the atonement, which had been too 
much lost in the forensic and divine aspect of it. Thirty 
years ago, every sermon upon the atonement dwelt 
almost exclusively upon its justifying virtue. Now, 
every sermon dwells with perhaps a perilous tendency 
to the opposite extreme upon its sanctifying power, 
Human thought moves pendulum-wise; one extreme 





generates another; but the truth to which Maurice has 
recalled us is a very precious one. If the London 
Spectator of this week comes into the hands of any of 
your readers, may I direct their attention to a subtle 
and able analysis of Maurice’s power, evidently by T.R. 
H. Hutton, one of the editors, who knew him well; 
also to some exquisite ‘“‘In Memoriam” verses, by 
George Macdonald and Professor Plumptre, his 
brother-in-law. CANONBURY. 





An Address 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SHOULD THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
BE OPENED ON SUNDAY? 


{We suspend for this week the publication of the Lectures 
on Preaching, to make room for the following Address, de- 
livered in response to a request from a number of citizens, at 
the Cooper Union, April 22.] 

T has been said that whenever the clergy shall 
have arrived at anything like a unanimous opin- 
ion upon the subject of the observation of the Lord’s 
dey, we shall find the laity agreeing. I have no doubt 
of it, and believe also that the converse is true: that 
whenever the intelligent laity agree upon the subject 
of the Sabbath day, they will find the clergy agreeing 
with them. For, happily, in our day there is little dis- 
tinction between the clergy and the laity. The word 
citizen swallows up all distinctions. We dwell together 
in one commonwealth, having common interests. 
There is such familiar intercourse, there is such neces- 
sity of mutual consideration and consultation, that in 
regard to all great moral public questions no lines 
cught to be drawn between the opinions of the clergy 
and the opinions of the laity. 

I count it a most auspicious circumstance when an 
audience is gathered together not, on the spur of some 
campaign excitement, but when sober men and sober 
women assemble to discuss a great moral top‘c that 
can have no more interest to them than such as springs 
from its relation to the commonwealth. I should be 
sorry to suppose that this was a partisan mesiing. I 
should be sorry to be supposed myself to be antago- 
tistic to those who are desirous of maintaining the 
sanctity of the Lord’s day. 1 am the child of a Puri- 
tan ancestry. My own earliest associations are with 
the strictest observance of the Lord’s day. I love that 
day. Lloveits usages. I desire to see it maintained. 
More than that, I would have it lengthen its cords and 
strengthen itsstakes. And whereit hasdone one thing 
well, I would have itdo twenty more things well. It is 
beeause I believe that this day of rest is capable ofa lar- 
ger use—not by making it less moral, not by treating it 
ini a spirit of desecration, not by dragging it down, but 
by giving ita fuller and broader application—that I 
am here to-night. It is because I believe it can be 
made better than it has been, and more heartily m:2ia- 
taized and more sincerely respected and loved. 

I know there are many who hold that thisisa day 
which is prescribed by direct divine authority, thatitis 
obligatory in the sense of an express command, and that 
the mode of vbservation is substantially settled, Men 
whose cpinions I respect hold these views much more 
rigidly than I domyself. But I find overagainst them 
a very large number of people, many of whom were 
not bern in this land, snd who have brought the cus- 
tcms and usages of other lands to our shores. There 
are among us many men of various degrees of intelli- 
gence who believe that Sunday is more a holiday, in 
the higher sense of that term, than anything else, and 
that it ought to be a day full of mere social enjoyment 
I respect their liberty of opinion, although I do not 
entertain their sentiments, either. I stand between 
these two extremes, attempting, if possible, to find a 
ground on which both classes may stand, so there may 
not be any obstacle in the way of cotiperation on the 
part of all intelligent and good citizens. 

Thisisa day’peculiarly American. Not thatit has 
not been observed in all countries, but that perhaps 
nowhere else, from the very founding of the colonies, 
has there been an institution which has been like the 
New England and the American Sunday—the day of 
rest—tbe one religious day. In other landsit has been 
partly religious, or it has been a day of games and 
exhibitions and sports, with a little preliminary ruf- 


fle of church, and all the rest of the garment of any- | 


thing; but is was in America that the Lord's day 
dawned, as it were, with the light of the other world 
shining over its brow. It has stretched outfits hands 
in our thought, and in our associations, and spread 
multitudinous blessings over all the continent. I 
used to think that nothing was on Sunday as if was 
on other days. Surely, to my eye, the sun rose with 
more majesty and the birds sang with more sweet- 
ness on that day than on any other. To my remem- 
brance, the silence of Sunday was like no other si- 
lence. Although I confess that as a boy 1 did not 
keep the Lord’s day according the catechetical in- 
struction which I received; although I acknowledge 
that Lindulged in manya sinful giggle, and found 
humor in many things which were not allowed in 
church, nor elsewhere, still I bear witness that a cer- 
tain moral sensibility, a certain poetic element, was 
derived by me from the strict and Puritan observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, which I can never enough be 
thankful for. 

I honor the memory of the men who kept the old 





Sunday; and if I thought that the steps which we 
meke in advance would take away from the idea that 
on that day the Lord is especially near to men (in 
their thought, though not in fact); if I thought that 
they would subtract one particle of its stimulation of 
the best and noblest elements of man’s nature, I 
never would utter a word, nor by any meins give my 
influence toward the abatement of the rigor of the 
Sabbath observances. I stand here loviag the day, 
and honoring it; I honor it for what it has done for 
me, for my fathers, and for the community. And I say, 
not that there must be less Sunday, but that there 
must be more Sunday; not that there must be less 
sanctity, but that sanctity, taking to itself humanity, 
must be broader and deeper; not that the church 
should be robbed, but that the church should know 
better how large is the patrimony which God has 
given to it in this day. 

I do not think that we have received our Lord’s day 
on the ground of absolute command. Certainly the 
Jewish Sabbath is notours. We cannot, therefore, di- 
vine from that Sabbath how this day ought to be 
kept. The oid Jews kept their Sabbath as simply a 
day of rest and recreation. They were not forbidden 
to bave social entertainment on that day. Indeed, it 
was the one joyful, cheerful day of the week. The only 
thing that was barred was work. Abstinence from 
work was carried to a ridiculous extent. lt was for- 
bidden, fer instance, that a man should walk with 
heavy nails in his shoes, lest walking on the grass he 
should shell out some of its seeds, and so do that which 
was equivalent to thrashing grain on Sunday. It 
was not allowable for a man to lead an ass to 
water with a long halter, because, while the horse bore 
a part of the weight of that halter, the man would 
bear the other part, and so would be carrying bur- 
dens on Sunday and would be working! But toenter- 
tain one’s friends on Sunday; to rejoice with them; to 
cheer their hearts with entertainments prepared 
beforehand—that was especially allowable. Sunday 
was not distinctively a religious day. It was simply a 
day of secular rest. But that day has passed away for 
the most part, so that it gives us no idea of the method 
in which we should observe our holy day. 

So far as the Christian Sunday, or the Lord's Day, is 
concerned, we have no command in the New Testa- 
ment as to the mode in which it is to be observed. We 
have scarcely more than the recognition that it was 
observed, in addition to the old Jewish Sabbath. We 
have neither from the primitive church nor from the 
Scriptures any hint, explicit and binding, as to the 
moée of observing it. This we know: that among the 
early Christians it was a day of joyfulness. It wasa 
day oftriumph. It was a day in which they kindled 
the fervor of enjoyment more highly than on any 
other day of the week. Our Lord's Day has come to 
us strained through the usages of the mediaval age 
sud church; but largely we have received it from the 
hands of our Puritan ancestors. Seeing the frivolity, 
the secular wastefulness which occurred on that day, 
they were by stress of circumstances, I think, driven 
to the opposite extreme; and they made the day so 
exclusively a day of moral teaching and self-restraint 
that it comes down to us with bars and bolts which did 
not belong to the primitive Lord’s Day, and which 
reascn Cocs not justify. 

THE FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE. 

Now, we are to determine what is best in regard tc 
ihe observance of Sunday by some principle; and 
I know of no other principle which is so good as 
this: Ji is the Lord’s Day. 

Whoisthe Lord? He is that Jesus who healed on 
the Sabbath day, when the Jews thought it was pro- 
fes-ional work, and rebuked him for if.: He is that 


| Jesus who justified those disciples that were gathering 


wheat, and rubbing it in their hands, and eating it, 
heing called to account for it by the Jews, as though 
rubbing were grinding, and therefore breaking Sun- 
day! Heis that Jesus who, when found fault with for 
healing a man on the Sabbath day, declared that it 
was lawful to do good onthe Sabbath day. Inthe face 
and teeth of the Jews, he declared that the Sabbath 
was a day of humanity. 

On another occasion he declared of the Sabbath: 
‘““Tt was made for man, not man for it.’ It is man’s 
servant, not his master. Wherever the Sabbath day, 
therefore, is so administered that any part of the com- 
munity are oppressed by it, they have a right to rise 
up and break through that observance, because the 
day was not made to keep down manhood; it was made 
toliftitup. It was not made to take away liberty; 
it was made to increase it. It was not made to cir- 
cumscribe man’s thoughts and feeling and conduct; 
it was made toaugument them. In short, the Lord’s 
Cay isa day for larger manhood. 

In looking at it, then, in this way, we must inquire 
whet cre the beneficial uses that can be made of it. 

PHYSICAL REST. 

First, we may adopt, very well, I think, to a certain 
extent, the primary functions of the Jewish Sabbath: 
in other words, we may make it a day of physical rest. 
We all need rest. Weall need to have at least one 
dsy in the seven in which the mill does not grind, and 
in which the great maelstrom of society finds rest 
itself, and lets us rest. The mercnant with his 
staggering brain, the busy plodder, the laborer,— 
all necd rest. All American society is keyed 


so high, is stimulated to such a degree, that no- 
where else is one day of full and complete physical 
And in this regard, 


rest more necessary than here. 
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the cnly pecple who are professionally without any 
re-t are ministers of the Gospel. I need rest on Sun- 
day, and do not getit. By the absence of it, I appre- 
ciate the Gesirableness of it. 

Friends, when it is said that we are to rest on the 
Sabbath day, it does not come home to many of you 
us it doesto others. Most of those who are gathered 
Lere are too prosperous to know what the sweetness 
ard the balm of the rest cf the Sabbath is. Tiow 
many poor men there are who rise before the sua 
rises, and who werk through all the hours of the diy, 
and through every day of the week, until late at night, 
end fall upon their couches conscious that they have 
taxed every bone and every muscle to its utmost; 
and who, at last, when the six days have rolled 
around, and they wake prematurely on the Sabbath 
with inexpressible gladness, turn and say, ‘‘Thank 
God! I have one day on which to rest!” 

If there were here a servile class as there has been 
in every naticn for ages, this day of enforced rest, 
although it were enforced by a secular and physical 
law, would bea mercy. Where a day of rest has been 
enforced, it has been a supreme bouaty to the work- 
ing man. 

Moreover, how many wen are there s> separated 
from their households during he week that they can 
scarcely say that they know theirown families! They 
see them little. Many men go to their business early 
and return late, and do not see their children. Tiey 
go away before the children are up, and come 
back after their children have gone to bed. How 
many men there are who need a day iz which 
to make the acquaintance of their own households, in 
order that they may be known, and felt, and wel- 
comed, and loved! How many men there are in the 
commeznity who are goaded and taxed by anxious 
thought, by incessant attritions, and who long for one 
day in which they can unbuckle the harness and rest ! 
The Lord’s Day is a bounty of God which they who 
are prosperovs, and who are never taxed with care, 
and to whom God seems to have given a perpetual 
vacation, cannot understand; and it is not for them 
to determine what are the benefits of this day of rest. 
jf}ou were to obliterate the Lord’s Day, it would 
double the burdens of tae poor. It would make the 
yoke sorcr, and it would make the back ache moze 
severely than ever. Therefore, for the sake of the 
poor toiling man, I say, Blessed be the one-seventh part 
of time which God has hallowed, aud which we are to 
conseciate to the needs of the laboring classes! 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

Not only is there to be this rest, but, as the center 
of ali manhocd, there must be a consideration of the 
moral element. The Lord’s Day ought to be improved 
for moral culture, so far as it is possible. I believe that 
worship in the house of God is a wise thing on the 
Sabbath fer all good citizens. I would not enforce it 
by law; I would rot enforce it even by a coercive 
and puvitive public sentiment; but I would, if I 
could, persuade all my fellow-citizens, once in the 
day, at least, to go—father and mother, and brothers 
and sisters—to church. A sweeter group, a pleasanter 
scere, no painter ever beheld, than a whole house- 
ho'd cleanly dressed and with smiling faces, the large 
feet moving with heavier tread, and the little feet 
pattecripg on bebind, going tothe house of Go1, to 
unite in common hymus, and common supplications, 
and common worship, and listen together to iustruc- 
ti:n concerning the daily duties of life. 

Lacies and gentlemen, We have a very hard time, 
six Cays in the week, wrestling with the devil. He 
does cudgel us, and tempt us to selfishness, and make 
us envious, and jealous, and hard, and avaricious, as 
we toil and are taxed during the week. Wedo not 
mean to unman ourselves on Monday; but we fall in- 
to the current, and are swept into ways which in our 
better moments we would not choose, and which our 
judgment does not approve; we live below our ideal; 
and it is a good thing for us on one day of the week to 
go where we sball have our ideal raised again, and our 
memory of better things quickened. It is a good 
thing for us to bave a day on which we can take 
breath, and get a new start for the next week. 

Do you tell me that the working people cannot go 
to church after having toiled-all the week? Going to 
church once on Sunday will rest them. For the 
matter of that, 1 am witness to many and many a 
man who has found the sweetest and soundest rest in 
church! But even if they maintain their wakeful- 
ness (2s, if the service and sermon are not too long, 
they will), there is that in the economy of religious 
service which every man needs. And those men need 
it most who bave the least of it. I mean those men 
who are at the lowest ebb insociety; the lowest classes 
ef men, of whom I think, with whom I sympathize, to 
whom I give my life’s best endeavors—my brethren 
who are at the bottom. In behaif of them, more than 
of any others, I plead for the Sabbath services of the 
church. 

THE SOCIAL ELEMENT. 

More than this, while the Lord’s Day should be a 
day of rest and of moral culture, for the sake of 
manhood, I hold that it is a day on which religion 
should be helped by the social clement. 

The Lord’s day is a good day in which to learn to 
love your neighbor as yourself. I do not think it isa 
great sin if your neighbor has his side door open on 
the Sabbath day for you to walk across the lawn and 
sit on nis porcb, and talk with him of things seemly. I 
think the Lord likes that. I do not think that if your 
household is made radiant, and your children wake 





up and say (as I never did) “ Thank God, itisSunday!”’ 
1 don’t think that if you make it the best day of the 
week, and your children are good-natured and joyful, 
that they are sny worse for that. Let the church in- 
spire copscience and moral sentiment, and let the 
household inspire social affections, love, and fellow- 
ship one with another. Let a part of the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day be that which makes 
men forget their differences, forget that they are 
rivals, forget each other’s faults, aad look upon 
one another as fellow-travelers toward the great 
future. Let menlearn on the Lord’s day to worship 
God in the church, but also to love their fellows in the 
household. To love mea—is thata desecration of Sua- 
day? I believe in letting out the harnessa little. 1 be- 
lieve in making the holes for the buckle a little lower 
down. Let our Lord’s day be a church day in the 
morning, and a family day the rest of the time. 
I think that we preach too much. We overteach 
and overtax in the Sabbath school. We are making 
the Lerd’s day laborious. We do not use Sunday 
enough to make the family finer, sweeter, more 
compact, more homogenous, more social, and so 
more religious. I see many men who come to church 
stern and stiff. They would not for all the world 
ride in a car on Sunday—ro; nor go over the 
ferry on Sunday—no; nor do anything at home that 
made them agreeable—no! I do not hold up their way 
of keeping the Sabbath asa model. Sunday is a day 
of household love. It is aday of familyreunion. It isa 
day in which the children ought to feel that their 
father and mother never were so handsome before, 
and never were so good. It is a dayin which every 
part of the household should, at the going down of the 
eun, be able to say, ‘‘ Thank God for this open door of 
heaven, which has poured out so many happy hours 
on us!”’ 
SUNDAY TO BE MADE BOUNTIFUL TO ALL. 


There is one other point that I now wish to press 
upon you. Thus far I haveattempted by a plain ex- 
pression of my views, to gain theconfidence of those 
who are really friends of the Sabbath, and nowjI wish 
to turn to these persons, and say, Itis not enough to 
‘keep’? Sunday. Sunday is to be administered as well 
as kept. You are bound to see, not merely that you 
do not break the Lord’s day, but that it does its ap- 
propriate work through the whole community. 9This 
is your duty. Forinstance, you may be prosperous; 
you may be able tosay, “I go to church; thank 
God I do not ride in the cars either; I go in my owa 
carriage; I attend to what the minister says; I pay 
liberally for the support of the Gospel; what lack 
Iyet? AndIreturn to my dinner, cooked on Satur- 
cay perhaps, but bountiful, and warmed with generous 
liquors, and made palatabiein other ways.’’ You may 
bea prosperous ian, and your house entertain all that 
heart could wish,and on Sunday, after diuner, you 
lie cn the sofa, slippered, and with dressing-gown, 
end with every comfort; and at night you gather 
your houschold together, and have, oh! such a happy 
time; and you say to yourself, “How ridiculous it 
is for men to undertake to destroy this beautiful day!” 
But [have a word to say to you. You have all that 
you could desire. You have your pew in church. You 
have the respect of your minister. Yo walk in a cir- 
cle that does obedience to you. You have a magnifi- 
cent home, and all manner of luxuries. But how is it 
with the poor cooper? ow is it with the poor black- 
smith? How is it with the poor laborer, who climbs 
four psirs of stairs to his solitary room-in some attic 
where he lives without comforts, without a house- 
hold, without a branch that bears a blossom? The 
Jewish Sabbath tecame a day for prosperous men,: 
and was administered so that the poor mim was op- 
pressed, end Cbrist said substautially this: “Any 
keeping of Sabbath which neglects humanity to the 
poorest and the lowest, is a violation of the day—a 
breakivg of it.” 

STREET CARS OUGHT TO RUN. 

Ycu must not take your measure from your own 
prosperity. Itis very easy for you to say, ‘City cars 
ought not to run on Sunday; people ought to stay 
where they are on Sunday.’’ For my own part, I be- 
licve that city cars ought to run on! Sunday; and if 
you want me to compromise the matter, I will say 
that cn Sunday rich men shall not ride in them, and 
poor people shall be allowed to ride in them at half 
price! You ought to make locomotion easy to those 
who need it most. Those who are obliged to work all the 
week cannot on week days visit their family connec- 
tions, their parents, their brothers and sisters, their cous- 
ing, or their uncles and aunts, as the case may be, who 
are scattered here and there, some in Brooklyn for in- 
stance, while they zgrein the upper part of New York. 
You can make visits in your carriages, on any day 
you please, but the poor man needs to have acar on 
Sunday. And [believe in keeping up the affinities of 
friendship. I believe in their being ministered to, 
even on the Sabbath day. Therefore I believe in run- 
ning the cars. Not that there are not many evils con- 
nected with it, but that on the whole it serves the 
cause of the poorin the community. 

THE DUTY OF THE COMFORTABLE. 


There area great many persons who feel that they 
have done their work for the Sabbath as soon as they 
have gone to church. Then their conscience is satis- 
fied. ‘“‘Ah!’’ says aman, as he begins to divest him- 
self of his raiment for his couch, “‘I have kept the 
law. Ihave beento church twice. I have heard the 
minister. { have seen that my children were all 





rightly dressed and properly catechised. I havedonea 
wy whole duty.’”’ Hsaveyou? Do you know what is 
the condition of the people in yourward? Do you 
know how men live in the families next to you? Do 
you know how the poor men over the way in the 
street behind you are living? Do youknow anything 
about your fellow men? Has the Lord’s day made 
jou ecquainted with anythipg beyond yourself? 
Have you extended your sympathy to those who are 
about you? Do you feel more tolerant toward 
imperfect men in the community? Are you alarger 
and more generous man? Isyour blood warmer? or 
are youa cold man still? Are you selfish in your re- 
ligion? Ifso, you have not kept the Sabbath as you 
should have kept it, and your church observances have 
not done you good. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. . 

For example, look at the artisans in New York—tho 
workers in all manner of materials. Have you taken 
the trouble to go among them? Many have. There 
are missionary spirits who have gone into every part 
of the city. But many of you never have. You have 
never gone into cellars and attics. You have never 
seen where the shoemaker and the blacksmith work. 
You have never been in the nooks and corners where 
many of the trades are carried on. 

When Sunday comes round, I say, ‘‘ Blessed be God 
for wy house!”” But as I look around on every side, I 
say, ‘Probably there are more than ten thousand 
families over there in that great city who have no 
room to spread themselves.’’ They are high up, or 
they are low down; and whole families are grouped 
in one or two small rooms. What sort of a home 
bave they for Sunday? There are men who have 
hardly smelled fresh air for six days. There are men 
on whose head, for six days, the light has hardly shone. 
There are men etiolated, and without expansion, with- 
cut aerated blood, recluse and hidden; and if, when 
Sunday comes, they say to their wife and their children, 
“What if we go down to Greenwood, to-day, and hear 
the birds sirg? Let us go and see how sweet things 
look down there,’’—would you meet them with a scowl 
as they went out of the house,.and say to them, ‘*My 
friends, this is the Lord’s Day, and you ought not to 
be taking the cars and riding down there’? My 
answer would be, ‘‘ Yes, this is the Lord’s Day, and 
the carth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof—the 
country as well as the city.’’ If men are, in the prov- 
idence of God, so shut up in the city that they cannot 
breathe the pure, sweet, fresh air, though I would say 
to them, “You ought not to neglect the church, 
it is necessary for you; you, more than anybody, 
ought to have the benefit of the church on Sun- 
Gay;”’ yet would I say to them, “ During a part of this 
day you have a right to God’s free air; and during a 
part of this day you have a right to the suu in tie 
country. The cars are yours; the sun is yours; the 
birds are yours; the sky is yours; the earth is yours. 
Take them, in the name of God, and be thankful for 
them.”’ 

There is another class in our cities who need some 
help for the Sabbath day. I refer to the vast number 
of persons who are, by the nature of their work, for- 
bidden to have a Sunday. [ do not know how many 
upper and under-servants there are in our great hotels. 
1 know that there is an army of such persons, to whom 
no day of rest comes, and I confess that I do not know 
how to give advice in regard to them; but I do say 
that some means ought to be provided to enable tis 
class of laborers to take cheap rides, during part of 
the Sabbath day, out of the places in which they are 
confined in the city. 

But, on the other hand, what shall we do for the car- 
Griver and the conductor? These men are, I think, as 
much overworked as any class in eur cities—that is, 
they ere worked more hours; and, as far as lawful pay 
is concerned, at less wages than any other class in the 
community. While on the Lord’s Day they are con- 
veying their fellows to church, to the houses of con- 
nections, or to the fellowship of God in Nature, they 
themselves have no rest. Some arrangement ought to 
be made by which drivers and conductors should have 
relief on Sunday—some more equitable mode of alter- 
netion in duty. 

Take the very institutions which we are considering 
to-night—the art galleries, the lyceums, the reading- 
rocms, and the libraries. It is sometimes said, ‘If 
you open them on Sunday, you ‘take away the Sab- 
bath from their custodians—from the janitor, the li- 
trarian, the clerk, the keeper.’’ Some provision 
ought to be made, that, while you are making Sunday 
better for the young men of the city, you shall not 
make it worse for these administrants. There ought 
to be some arrangement by which every man con- 
nected with any enterprise should have the benefit of 
Sunday, in some way. 

The ferries ought not to be run on Sunday, unless 
the ferry companies give a part of the day to their 
employees. Hotel keepers ought to see to it that their 
employees have a part of Sunday to themselves. 
Christian gentlemen, Christian ladies, this is what I 
call administering Sunday. You ought, in some way, 
to carry the bounty of Sunday to everybody. You 
cught to see that there are means provided for moral 
instructicn to every class in the great community. 

THE PERILS OF YOUNG MEN. 

Lock at the young men who come to New York. 1 
do not know how many there are of them who are 
without homes bere. I suppose that when I count 
them by tens of thousands I am moderate. What is 
the life of these young men? He is fortunate who has 
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come from a country Christian household and home, 
and has had bis lot cast in a good boarding-house. 
There are some good boarding-houses. I stand 
up for that much-maligned class, boarding-house 
keepers. There are some who I know are mothers in 
Israel and fathers in Israel to those that are in their 
bouseholds, watching for them, and doing for them. 
But, on the other hand, there are a great many 
poerding-houses that are not the way to heaven—un- 
Ices it be through vigils and fasts! 

Here are thousands of young men who come down 
to New York. from warm-hearted family circles. 
They are strangers among strangers. They are 
wo1ked hard through the day. They either sleep at 
the store where they work, or roost in a boarding- 
house. For them there are no provisions made which 
answer at all to their home-life. When the Sabbath 
day comes, one of these young men lifts himself up 
from his cot under the counter, or on the counter, 
or in his desolate little bedroom, and dresses 
himself and goes to breakfast. After breakfast, 
the question comes up as to what he shall do; 
“Tom, what are you going todo?” “TI don’t know, 
what are you going todo?” ‘ Well, about the same 
thing.” It being Sunday, and just after break- 
fast, it is half-past nine. They have slept, and slept, 
and slept; and they have eaten their late breakfast; 
and they say, ‘“‘Let us go out in the street and see 
what we can find.’’ Perhaps they make up their 
minds to go to church somewhere. They saunter 
along. There is no special church that they know 
anything about, or are interested in. They go into 
ihe first one that they see open. They count, one, 
two, three, four, five, six,— well, there are forty or 
fifty people there, it may be. They say, “Do not 
let us stop here; let us go up to the next chureh.” 
They go up to the next church, and as they enter, two 
or three people give them a polite stare, as much as 
to say, ** What under the heavens have you come here 
for?’ Nobody rises to receive them. No courtesy 
nor kindness is shownthem. For you know that men 


and women who would be ashamed not to be polite 


to any ore in their own house, think it right to treat 
everybody in,the Lord’s house as though they were 


* penitentiary convicts. Not daunted by this cold re- 


ception, they venture forward, and think they will 
take that seat; but the usher says, ‘‘ No, not there,’’ 
and takes them back, and finally seats them in 
the last pew in the corner. They sit down, and 
look at each otker a moment, and then get up and bolt. 
From Sunday to Sunday, in this way, they go to differ- 
ent places. They make a kind of pilgrimage from 
church to church; and they are fortunate if they find 
one where they are courteously received, where they 
are made to feel welcome, where it seems like home, 
where some one says to them, ‘‘ Where do you live? 
Shall I not come and see you this week? Will you not 
come and see me?’ I fear that there are hundreds and 
thousands of young men who on Sunday mornings go 
to churches and find nothing that does them good. 
What do they generally find? Suppose they get a 
lodgment, what is the fature of the teaching which 
is administered to them? They are told, per- 
haps, that the ministry has been handed down from 
the time of the apostles—and it interests them exceed- 
They are glad that it is so! There is no 
special nourishment in it; butstillitis proved. They 
get just about that spiritual nourishment which they 
would if they sat and saw crochet-work going on. No 
stitches are let down. Every thread is in the right 
place. Or, in another church, they are told that, 


*“ In Adam’s fall we sinnéd all.” 


—a very comforting doctrine! 

Others go to still another church, and they find out 
something about Belshazzar, or something about the 
visions of Daniel, or something about the disclosures 
in the Apocalypse. How seldom do young men get 
into a church where the preacher is speaking of thinzs 
that go right home to tiem—their temptations; their 
difficulties: their wants! How seldom do they get 
into a church where they feel that there are hearts 
which throb and glow with the spirit of brotherhood! 
How seldom do they get into a church where there is 
something that their souls can feed on! 

There is many a young man onthe verge of de- 
struction, who began right, whose inspiration was 
right, whose ideal was right, but who is weik on 
the sccial side, who is tempted ia this way, and 


that, acd who has come to a point where all the bar- | 


riers which restrain him from evil are in danger of 
being breken down. He was educated to honesty; he 
meats to be honest; but his wants are increisiog 
eyery week, and are not increasing in the right direc- 
tions. He stands unsettled, vibrating between right 
and wrong. There is euough conscientiousness left in 
him to chastise him with a whip of scorpions. Andif 
now he could go into a house of God where some man 
spoke to his need, he might be lifted out of the snare 
and saved from the pit. There are many places, hun- 
dreds, thousands of places in the city of New York 
where ke might receive help and succor; but he does 
not know how to get to them. He wanders through 
some of the principal thoroughfares or conspicuous 
streets; and if he finds anything to help him it is the 
exception. He is apt to find nothing but coldness and 
indifference. And he strolls back again, and thanks 
God that at last it is two o’clock—dinner time. That 
helps Sunday amazingly. He eats his dinner. Then 
he goes out to smoke. Whenit is three or four o'clock, 
he does not know what to do. He walks around 
the streets. By and by it is supper time. He eats 





supper. Soat last he has worn out ail the day—and 
the day has pretty nearly worn him out. 

At night he says, ‘‘ Look here, this is a doleful busi- 
ness; I wish I could go somewhere where somebody 
cares for me.’’ Alas! there are places where somebody 
cares too well for him. Over the entrance is written, 
“ Theway to joy,” and over the exit is written, ‘ The 
way to damnation.”” He goes in, and is caught asa 
bird in the snare of the fowler. Hecatombs of 
young men are destroyed in this city without 
mourners. Hundreds and thousands of young men 
in every single year go down the way of death, 
and nobody cares for theirsouls. Fellow citizens, I say 
that the young men of New York—the mechanics, the 
clerks, the laboring men—ought to have something on 
the Lord’s Day that shall be a home or a resort for 
them. Our Christianity has done much. The family 
bas done much. And there are self-denying laborers 
in households andin churches. These institutions are 
doing a great many things. But there are things 
that ought to be done which are not yet done. There 
ought to be, conspicuously, such places open on even- 
ings and on Sundays as shall leave a young man with- 
out excuse if he wanders into forbidden paths for the 
sake of company. 

THE PROPOSED REMEDY. 

Under such circumstances, if it is proposed to open 
on the Lord’s Day, well-lighted reading-rooms, comely 
library halls, and galleries where no licentious art 
solicits, but where there is an appeal to the sense of 
beauty; if it is proposed to open places, where 
there is liberty, where comforts) are provided, and 


“where young men can meet their fellows and not be 


thrown out into the street, I say in the spirit of that 
Master whose resurrection or birth we celebrate on 
that Sabbath-day, try it—try it! 

Well, will they go to the reading rooms? Multitudes 
will not; but it would be worth while to open the 
reading rooms if there should be fifty to attend them. 
And if nobody should go, there certainly will be no 
harm cone. . 

OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAN. 


It is objected, frequently, ‘‘ You have no right to use 
the Lord’s day for anything but religion.”’ I say we 
have aright to use the Lord’s day for every purpose 
of humanity. I say that the Lord’s day is consecrated 
to every thing that does good to the manhoo1 of men, 
whether it be strictly religious, whether it be moral, 
or whether it be social. But it is objected, “If you 
begin, you cannot stop. When you have once let 
down the bars, you cannot tell what the results will 
be.”? Fellow-citizens, we are not children. We are 
competent to self-government. We do not run at the 
scund of a rattle, and turn back at the sound of an- 
other. Weare trying to make an experiment in good 
and virtuous earnest. We mean good, we mean vir- 
tue, we mean manhood; and if when the experiment 
has been fairly tried, if after a sufficient number of 
years, we find that it does no good, or that it does 
Larm, I pledge myself in behalf of the gentlemen who 
are now immediately concerned in this matter, that 
they will shut the door as promptly as now they pro- 
pese to openit. But it is said, “If you begin it, you 
cannot stop it.’ We can stopit. Any intelligent and 
moral community can go to the right or to the left 
aceording as they find by experience that going to 
the right or to the left is mischievous or beneficial, 

But it is ssid, ‘‘ Look at the countriés where there is 
no Sunday.”’ Yes, look at the countries where people 
are not educated, Lock at the countries where the 
people are priest-ridden. Look at the countries 
where there is no pepularliberty. There you find 
that the tyrant, whetber he be hierarch or potentate, 
pays off the pecple for their political liberty by giving 
them holidays to play on. They please them with 
amusements on Sunday, and other bribes, to make 
them willing to part with their privileges. But that 
is not the case in this country. It is not soin Amer- 
ica. And I scorn, in behalf of cur whole American 
citizenship, the allegation or the insinuation thit we 
shall ccme to bull-fighting and cock-fighting aud rat- 
baiting as soon as we open libraries and reading- 
roome for men in order that they may instruct them- 
selves. Do you suppose that we shail turn New York 
into Havana by giving a larger liberty of iateiligence 
to young mer ? The Lord may have made you very 
well as far as he went, but he stopped a great while 
tcoscon for your g0o0d, if that is your style of reasoning. 

But it is said, “It will lead young men to stay 
away from the churches, and substifute mere read- 
ing and intelligence for religion.’’ My reply to that 
is, that it will draw ten young men from the street 
where it draws one from the chureh; and it 
will be more likely to send ten men to the 
church where one goes to it now without such 
an auxiliary. I believe it will be the means of 
increasing the moral susceptibilities of the young, and 
not of Geadening them. 

But you say, ‘* You will compel the librarian and 
the keepers to stay there.’’ I believe that the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations would be happy to fur- 
nish volunteers who should take their turn in caring 
for the libraries and reading-rooms. Is there any 
better work that these associations could do than 
lending their aid to an undertaking like this? 

But, it is said, “‘ It is undertaking that which is in the 
dark. It is doing a very risky and perilousthing. You 
have never tried it. You do not know what the end 
will be.” I beg your pardon. The thing has been 
tried. Ihavein my hand a letter which I know to be 
trustworthy, in regard to the Mercantile Library in 





Philadelphia, which affirms that the matter is no longer 
an experiment; they have tried it for two years with 
the most signal and gratifying success, and they would 
not on any account give it up again. 

Now, one word more. I wish to express my strong 
conviction tbat the Sabbath day is a boon and 
bounty of God to the common people, and to the 
working classes. Thouch I have advocated a certain 
amount of social liberty, I wish you to remember 
that I qualified it, as I still qualify it, by expressing 
the opinion that all civic enjoyment or social feeling 
shallincludein it a definite basis of moral instruction 
on the Sabbath day. I wish to add that while there 
will not be much gained in the upper ranks of 
society by the strict maintenance of Sunday, which 
has done its work mostly for the prosperous classes, 
I expect to see that the more liberal administration 
of the Lord’s Day religiously, socially, and intel- 
lectually, will rain down blessings upon the poorer 
classes. And for theirsake—for the sake of the friend- 
less, for the sake of the homeless, for the sake of the 
young men and young women—I plead for the open- 
ing of places where they may go for company and for 
information on the Lord’s day. If it be thought best 
not to open them during the whole of the Sunday, 
that is a matter to be determined on principles of 
expediency. Itseems to me that they should be opaa 
from noon until at least ten o’clock in the evening. 
The morning can be occupied profitably in other ways. 
The afternoon is when the time hangs heavy with 
indolence; and the evening is the time when is most 
felt the call for social exhilaration. And if light 
and attractive reading-rooms and libraries are open, 
and if friendly voices are heard, and kind greet- 
ings are exchanged, I believe that experience will 
show within a very few years, that New York never 
aid a better thing’ than to provide these places and 
homes of resort for the young men of the city. 
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BOOKS, 
The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., 
Founder of the Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tver- 
man. Tn three volumes, Vol. I. (New York: Har- 

per & Brothers.) 1872. 

Mr. Tyerman is the author of a book on the Life 
and Times of Rev. S. Wesley, M.A., father of John 
and Charles Wesley; and it was natural that, provided 
with abundant materials and recognizing the incom- 
pleteness of former work in the same field, he should 
do for the greater son what he had done for the 
father. An examination of the first volume of this 
biography has convinced us that itis both full and 
honest, and may well supplement, if it does not en- 
tirely supersede, its predecessors. Its fullness, indeed, 
is a source of weakness; the personality of John Wes- 
ley is too much covered up with lists of his writings, 
scrmons, and journeys, anecdotes of conversions, 
sketehes of controversies, abstracts of scurilous re- 
marks end publications against Methodism—in short, 
a better picture of the times than of the man. All 
these materials should have been used; but they 
might bave been more skillfully used. The author 
says he has “ tried to make Wesl»y his own biogra- 
pher”’; in doing so, he has left the -eader to construct 
for himself a view of the man, in ® ‘ich difficult work 
the reader has » right to expect mo, * assistance from 
the auther than he receives. We do \.ot find in this 
volume, for instence, any description, of Jom Wes- 
ley’s personal appearance, or anythii ¢ more than 
hints of bis manner of preaching. The&: lamentable 
omissions, in the life of one of the greatest orators of 
the Christian Church, are not made good by the por- 
trait—frontispiece—ncr by the enumeration: 9f per- 
sons who fell down or cried out during the ser ons. 


Mr. Tyerman says he has been greatly tempted io_ 


morslize, but has practiced self-denial. °'9 this we 
can only rcply, that be might have practiced « great 
Geal more, with advantage to his book. He scarcely 
parratcs any incident, illustrating the piety and zeal 
of the primitive Methodists, without some hortatory 
words for their modern successors; nor can he quote 
the ribaldry of their accusers, without ejaculating, 
in substance, that such were the assaults which pro- 
fessing Christians made upon these earnest disciples. 
The cbhjection to this is not moral, but rhetorical, In- 
telligent readers do not need to be told that holiness, 
self-denial and love are beautiful, or that martyrdom 
is heroie, or that slander and foul vituperation are vile, 

On the other hand, we cheerfully admit the plain- 
ness and fairness with which the errors or Wesley and 
bis followers are admitted. Nothing is further from 
the plan of this book than a blind glorification of its 
subject. Indeed, in one sense, he is net glorified 
enough; that is, by an ineffective arrangement of the 
lights, the central figure is too little illuminated. This 
lack may be supplied in the two volumes we have 
not seen (though such is not our anticipation); mean- 
while, the one before us, if deficient in art, is full of 
conscientious honesty. And aside from the peculiari- 
ties with which we have found fault, the whole book 
has been one of great interest to us, as a faithful re- 
production of the stormy infancy of a great and use- 


ful denomination. How the Methodists broke with - 


the Moravians; how the Calvinistic Methodists un- 
der Whitefield left the main body under Wesley; how 
this enthusiastic apostle managed to be a Methodist 
and a High Church Episcopalian at the same time— 
these and mapy other curious features in early Meth- 
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odism are well werth study. We are too apt to be- 
lieve that the great controversiulists of former days 
let go, in their disputes over doctrines, the weightier 
matiers of brotherly love and common zeai for the 
Mastrcr's cause—sn error, in the case of Wesley, which 
will Le dissipatcd by such passages as this (p. 354) 
from a tract against reprobation and election, issued 
in 1740: 

“Tet us bear with one another, remembering it is the 
prerogative of the great God to pierce through all His 
own infinite schemes with an unerring eye, to surround them 
with an ell-comprehensive view, to grasp them all in one sin- 
gle survey, end to spread a reconciling light over all their 
immense varieties. Man must yet grapple with difficulties in 
this dusky twilight; but God, in his time, will irradiate the 
carth more plentifully with His love and truth.” 


Not less beautiful is the spirit in which Whitefield 
writes (p.878) of his Gear friend and theological an- 
tagonist: 

“Mr. Wesley, I think, is wrong in some things; but I be- 
lieve he will shine bright in glory. I have not given way to 
him, or to any whom I thought in error, no, not for an hour, 
but I think it best net to dispute, where there is no proba- 
bility of convincing.” 

The origin of the lay-ministry in the Methodist 
Church is shown (p. 370 ef passim) to have beenan im- 
perative, overruling exigency; and the correspond- 
ence between Wesley and Docdridge, on the subject 
of suitable commentaries, histories, and works ou di- 
vinity, for the training of preachers, shows that the 
former was not by any means a believer in zeal with- 
out knowledge. What was his practice as to writing 
his sermons, we are not here informed. Certainly 
scme of them were written, since their notes were 
circulated in manuscript or sent to press. As for the 
the extraordinary emotional effects sometimes pro- 
duced by his preaching, we have his own word that 
he was himself not so affected. In his pamphlet in 
reply to Rey. Mr. Church, issued in 1745, he said, “he 

rested not on ecstasies at all, for he never felt them, 
but judged of his spiritual estate by the improvement 
of his heart and the tenor of his life conjointly.”’ 

It is strange and ludicrous enough (p. 439) that the 
Methocists should have been traduced in 1744 as emis- 
saries of Popery and the Pretender. A more absurd 
use of the odium theologicum cannot well be imaz- 
ined. Wesley was as patriotic as any other non- 
combatant, and as Protestant a3 any man could ba 
and not be atigot. The facts, that he had a priest as 
guest for a few days, and that he preached “ justifica- 
tion by faith,” in a Romish chapel at Osmotherley, do 
not invalidate his sincerity as a Christian, nor does 
his severe castigation (p. 494) of the sins of soldiers ia 
camp and garrison destroy his claim to self-sacrificing 
patiiotism. Itis in this connection, by the way, that 
Wesley makes an allusion to Shakespeare, betraying 
both ignorance and prejudice. After urging, ina 
letter to the Mayor of Newcastle, the necessity of re- 
ligious reform among the soldiery, he continues: ‘If 
it be objected (from our heathenish poet) ‘ this con- 
science will make cowards of us all,’ I answer, Let us 


judge by matter of fact. . . . . Did those who 
feared God behave as cowards at Fontenoy ?” ete., ete. 


This line here misqucted is from Hamlet's soliloquy, 
and refers to the restraint which the thought of a fu- 
ture state exercises unon the actions of men—partic- 
ularly in preventing uurder and suicide. Shrinking 
from the consequence; s of his half-formed plans, Ham- 
let exclaims, ** Thug, onscience doth make cowards of 
us all!” and Wesle, must have got his knowledge of 
Shakespeare at se ‘ond-hand, or he esuld not so have 
misunderstood hf 2. 

Boi we mus’ pause in desultory criticism, 
merely remarking that we shall be better able to 
judgeof the Fiograpby as a whole when we shall bave 
Pe.used the two remaining volumes, Tais one closes 
With the year 1747, the 44th of Wesley's life. 


our 


Shei ke espeare: his Life, Art, and Characters. By 
he Rev. H. N. Hudson. (Boston: Ginn Brothers.) 
It is now something like a score of years since Mr. 
Hudson appe red before our home-public as an ina- 
terpreter of Shakespeare; and his lectures, whether 
us delivered or as subsequently printed, found audi- 
ences, if not over-numerous, yet finely appreciative 
ofthe calm insight and large suggestiveness of the 
author; and this recognition of critical aptitude 
hes ever since been steadily growing deeper and 
wider. The present publication, combining the best 
fruits of the author's earlier studies, wita the ripe re- 











sults of maturer speculation, cannot fail to justify the 
confidence of bis old admirers, while itis certain to | 
place him very high in the ranks of acknowlelzed | 


Shakespearean scholars. What especially wins us 
in Mr. Hudson is the modesty with which he works. 
He bas never sought the cheap publicity of the 
papers. He seldom adorns the paragraph column. 
That sickly art of coddling a reputation by articles 
in megazines, and letters in the daily journals, of 
which we have seen so much in certain quarters dur- 
ing recent years, isonein which he does not excel. 
This gift of silence, confessedly not prolific in con- 
temporary reward, bas nevertheless served wise ends. 
While the world has been feeding itself on the husks 
ef crude criticism, Mr. Hudson has kept steadfastly 
on, until he has absolutely saturated his whole being 
with Shakespearean thought. 

The consequence of this singleness of purpose re- 
veals itself strikingly in the work before us. The 
scope islarge. There isa biographical sketch of the 
greatdramatist. The antecedents of the Elizabethan 
drama form a @istinct chapter Another chapter 





groups Shakespeare’s contemporaries. The art cf the 
poet, in composition, in characterization, in humor, 
style, and moral spirit, receives broad treatment. 
AnGd then we reach the plays, which are viewed in 
their historical and biblicgraphical aspects, equally 
with their individual qualities of construction and 

haracter. So wide a grasp would seem to necessitate 
a prodigality of speech. But Mr. Hudson has so mas- 
tered his subject that he can afford to be brief. He puts 
in a sentence what others would spread over a page, 
and he does this without crowding, or dryness, or ob- 
scurity, or omission. Indeed, his style, though packed 
with ideas, is singularly free and open. Our space 
will not allow of even meager consideration of the 
vast critical merits of the book; and we must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with the generalities of praise. 
Cne quality, however, deserves particular emp asis, 
The author has so lived in Shakespeare that every 
character of the playsis to him a distinct personage, 
ard he has so penetrated himself into the very core of 
each of their individualizations as to attaina profound 
knowledge of the master motives of human beings. 
Hence his work is amazingly helpful to those who 
make the springs of human action a study, or who 
seek to reach the laws of worthy living. The golden 
principles, which are the underlying basis of th2 
right conduct of life, have seldom been so admirably 
set forth; and the effect is all the more pleasing be- 
cause it is wholly unexpected, and quite outside of 
the author’s main purpose. 


Dictionary of English Biymology. By Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Wedgwocd is a Darwinian, and his philological 
studies very evidently tend to give new force to that 
ingenious hypothesis. His theory is simple. Suppos- 
ing that man is merely a series of developments, there 
must have been a point where mental intercommuni- 
cation began. This prelusive step was gesture. Follow- 
ing upon this came phonetic sigas, ¢. e., vocal sounds 
imitative of a givea object, as baa for a sheep, moo for 
acow, cluck fora hen. The next advance was a recoz- 
nition cf analogies in phonetic utterance, after which 
the growth of language becomes mAtter of chance, as 
is illustrated by the many new verbal coinages of our 
Gey. Max Mtiller and the writers of his school dis- 
miss this explanation with a sarcastic epithet. They 
‘all it the “bow-wow’” theory. It must, indeed, be 
confessed against Mr. Wedgwood that the linguistic 
roots which comparative philology has discovered to 
be commen to so many tongues and dialects, have 
nothing in their sound to explain their origin. But to 
this the reply may very justly be made that the pho- 
retic period necessarily antedates the time when 
population had so far spread as to reach that condi- 
tion of civilization in which the radical or stem words 
of modern philology had their birth. Even at best, 
however, Mr. Wedgwood is exceedingly speculative. 
The cxamples which he offers from various languages 
have far less of the bread of fact than the sack of 
fancy. The illustrations of his Dictionary are often 
more shrewd than sound; and his book is rather a 
stimulant to thought than an authority in etymology. 
Yet the validity of many of hisnew derivationsit would 
be Gifficult to dispute, and he has certainly attained 
to a solidity of foothold from which he canaot be dis- 
ledged ‘without serious fighticg. The work is ad- 
mirably printed. 


Ancient America, in Notes on American Archwol- 
ogy. By John D. Baldwin, A.M. (New York: Har- 
per Brothers.) Mr. Baldwin is not an origiual in- 
vestigator, but he is a very good absorber. Pre- 
historic America has furnished the material for many 
massive and forbidding volumes, but upon no subject 
is the average native mind so densely ignorant. The 
present bock greatly helps to dispel this popular ig- 
ncrance. It gives a succinct yet interesting account 
of the remains of the old civilizations as they are ‘o be 
found in Ohio, in the Mississippi valley, in Mexico, 
Central Ameriea, aud Peru. The mound-builders of 
the United States, according to Mr. Baldwin, were the 
Toltecs. The patace-builders of Mexico and Yucatan 

were prhuactty and chiefly the Colhuas; next, the 
Toltees; finally, the Aztecs. The laiter, who held 
sway at the time of the conquest by Cortez, Were com- 


paratively au inferior race. The antiquities of Peru 
indicate a very superior intelligence. Tiere was a 


public road already crumbling into rain ia the days 
of the Incas, of which Mr. Baldwin says: ‘‘ The build- 
ers of our Pacific Railroad, with their superior engi- 
neering skill and mechanical applianees,might reason- 
ably shriok from the cost and the difficulties of such 
a work asthis. Extending from one degree north of 
uite to Cuzco, and from Cuzco to Chili, it was quite 
as long as the two Pacific railroads, and ‘its wild 
reute among the mountains was far more difficult.”’ 
Of the crigin of these mysterious nations, our author 
- not so clear. He conjectures that the North Amer- 
an Indians may have descended from the Korak of 
sa Asia. 
mains a problem. The ‘lost tribes of Israel’’ the- 
ory he laughs away. The old Malay empire doubt- 
less held commerce with these ancients. So very 
probably did the Phenicians. But the civiliza- 
tion itself dates farther back. More definite knowl- 
edge must await the time when the key to the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions on existing ruins shall have 
been found. Mr. Baldwin suggests, with some little 
plausibility, that the forests of Yucatan probably 
conceal very many remains of ancient cities, and that 
when the scholarly world directs itself to this field 





But his civilized predecessor re- | 


( 


with the energy shown in Egypt, Assyria, and Pales- 
tine, a flood of light will be thrown upon what is now 
vexatiously obscure. 

It may be well to note that D. Appleton & Co., of 
this city, have published a new edition of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times. American questions 
are discusseG in a single chapter of this work, but with 
extreme caution. Sir John quite avoids the matter of 
nationalities. Te ventures, however, to enter some- 
wkatat large upon the discussion of the probable antig- 
uity ef certain humen skeletons found in the mound- 
heaps and in the bed of the Mississippi. His guarded 
opinions may be consulted with advantage in connec- 
tion with Mr. Baldwin’s book. Of the great general 
value cf Lubbock’s work we have already spoken. 


Fifiy Years Ago. By Clara A. Willard. (New 

York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

How shall we say exactly what we think about this 
book, without giving some of our readers the idea that 
itis a trifle “‘goody’’? Perhaps the assertion that it 
isn’t, is as fair a beginning as we can make. Further, 
we wish to say that we passed a very agreeable hour 
or two reading it, making the acquaintances of several 
real gentlemen and iaies, clad, someof them in home- 
spun, and some of them in silk and broadcloth. In 
New England, fifty years ago, there was less show and 
pretense than there is to-day, owing, possibly, to the 
fact that there were fewer inhabitants. However 
this may be, Miss Willard. has told her story very 
pleasantly, with refinement of tone, purity of thought, 
and withal a good appreciatioa of New England 
traits, 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 











A RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS.—J. V. Saun- 
ders, dealer in Pianos, Organs, and manufac- 
turer of the “‘ Victor Music Box.” 1500 agents 
wanted to engage in the sale of our Victor 
Music Box, conceded by all to be the BEST, as 
well as cheapest in use. This fact is proved 
py the very large demand for this instrument, 
over 3,000 having been sold during the year 
past. It is handsomely finished in black wal- 
nut cases, and mounted in a superior style; 
plays sixteen tunes. Price $12. To those who 
wish to aci as agents in the sale of this instru- 
ment, we will send one as a sample to sell by, 
upon receipt of $2 to pay express charges. We 
allow agents a large commission. Sond $2 for 
sample, which will be promptly forwarded per 
express, with full instructions, &c. Write 
Name, County, and Siate plainly. Address J. 
V. SANDERS, Springfield, Hlinois. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. Mary Sanders, 
Jersey City, N.J., has used her Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock. Stitch Machine since 1863 constantly, 
onall kinds of sewing, without repairs, and 
broken but one needle (accidentally); would 
not sell it for $1,609 if she could not get anoth- 
e-. See new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper. 

Just IssvuzepD.—Pamphlet on Wheat and Flour. 
S-cond edition, revised and enlarged, giving 
Interesiing facts relating to prevailing errors 
ecnncetcd with the use of Wheat Food. By F. 
F. Smith & Co. a proprietors Atlantic Tiour 
Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y, Should be read by all. 
fent free. 


Every housewife should examine the Novelty 
Clothes - Wringer, advertised on the front 
cover. It has that great improvement, Cog- 
Whcels on both ends of the Rells, and isa truly 
abor-saving machine. 

Buy EL&cTRo SILIcoN, a natural pro- 
duction. The best article for polishing Silver 
Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Druggists, Jewelers, 
House furnishing and Grocery Stores. 


CurE WITHOUT MEDICINE !—A new and orig- 
inal book on the cure of Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
&e., by Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. $1, post-paid. 
E. 8. Hot, 69 West 38th St., New York. 


Tne ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
ing silver is Indexical Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simpiy perfect. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, Boston, is the place to 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free 


For A StyiLisH AND BECOMING HArt, call on 
BURKE, 210 Broadway, corner of Fulton 
Street. 


ALL the best hotels are using the Halford 
Leicestershire Table Sauce, and the guests de- 
clare it the choicest relish. 





PAYsON’s INDELLIBLEE INK can never wash 
out nor wear Gut. 





PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
ner Jong-established Purchasing Agency, wil! be 
Pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 
will aiso give without charge, any information in 
regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 


Persons sending orders will please remit half 
their value by Seem, Post Office order, the balance 


Cc. 0. D, Addre 
“Mrs. M Z£ANY E. LAMBERT, ~ 
Care Sun Office 
Kew York City. 


N RS. MILLER? Ss "EMPORIUM OF 
FASHIONS AND SHOWROOMS, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart’s, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mrs. MILLER begs to inform her customers, la- 
dies and dressmakers, that she has the most relia- 
ble and choice seleetion of Fashionable Imported 
Trimmed and Plain Patterns in the country, ex- 
actly and accurately cut, werranted to fit perfe ct. 
Many years of experience enables me to dety com- 
petition. N.B. Dressmaking in allits branches. 


BEAUTIFUL Chromo Given Away 

to purchasers of Wm. H. Lymen’s Seeds. 

An illustrated Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds for 1872, is now published and will be sent 
free on receipt of postage 

The work contains lists ot alithe best Flower and 





Vegetable Seeds grown, and has ful! directions for | 


their culture. It is printed on the finest tinted 
paper, and well illustrated. 

Ladies and Gardeners would do well to send for 
this work before making selections elsewhere, as 
zon cannot afford to lose the information contained 

nerein. 

On receipt of 25 cents, I will send a package of 
the New Five Spotted Pansy (for trial—regular 
price 50 cents) and Catalogue to any one who will 
state on what paper they saw this advertis: ement. 

To any one sending me an order for five dollars’ 
worth of Seeds, I will send, postpaid, a beautiful 
French Chromo, (A Real Vhromo,) ‘or Flowers. 
Size 1sx24. As 1 have over 3) vaitties of these 
beautiful Chromos, selections can be made from 
any—ecither Flowers from Buibs or Seeds. 

Remember: You wili miss it if you buy your 
seeds before you see this Catalogue. Address, 
WM. ,YMAN, Seedsman, Leverett, or Am- 
herst, Mugs. 

Pepi TS wishing to copy addiess: as above. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NAs3au STREET, 


American or Foreign Pub Publications sont by mal) 
Pest-paid at Catalogue prices. 


RT RECREATIONS.— A complete guide to 
Ornamental b pad witpost 3 Teacher. Sent by 


mailon a receipe of Bree ce, $3.00, b 
ILTON & Co., "Publishers, Boston. 





Specimens, your choice, ¢ 





BARILETT, BEERY, 
REED & CO., 


IMPCRTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
SILKS DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 

Announce their removal to the new store, 
557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y,, 
Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 


THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 


and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 


SILKS, 
DRESS GOODs, 
SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY & GLOVES, 
WHITE GOODS, _ 
SOINE S, 
LACES, 
KID GLOVES, 


&eo., &e. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-) UST READY. 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST 











MINES, MILLS, and FURNACES 


OF THG 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 


By Rossiter W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 


U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal.” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the Wes ,” “ American 
Mines and Mining,” etc. 


lyol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO. Pubtishers 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


2” Por sale by Bookselicrs, or mailed postpaid on 
recctpt of price by the Pubiishers. § 


-) ACOB'S 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Study for the Present Crisis in the Church of 
England. By the Rev. G. A. Jacob, D. me late 
Heed- Master of Christ’s Hospital, 1 vul., 8vo, 
cloth, 424 pages. $2.00, 

The following is an extract om S letter from 
the Rt. Rey. Bishop Johns, of Virgi 

* Although on some minor aiiers 7 cannot con- 
cur with the learned author, I rejoice to find the 
erent questions treated in so masterly a manner, 
and with such candor and courtesy. The volume 

Ptrust i happily for a want now seriously felt. 

it will have the wide circulation it de- 





serves.’ 
«*» Sent by mai! on receipt of advertised price, 
by addressing the Publisher, 
T. WHITTAKER 
2, BIBLE HOUSH, New Yorx 


Practical -Educational—Scientifie. 
ARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
$2.00 per annum. 


20 cts. 
surplus stock, free. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 
“Others mey know of a peters, Horticultural 
Magazine in America. I DO NO 
Address, CHAS. - M AROT, 
No. $14 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, 


N INDISPENSABLE WAND BOOK for every 





mexber of a oN Coe a body 
CUSHING’S MAN Gy A 
PARLIAMENTA RY PRACTICE. 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative 


assemblies by Hon. Luther 8. Cushing. 
“The most authoritative expounder of America n 
eae Incolary Law.’’—Charis Sumner, March 27, 


The standard authority in the Legislatures of 
nearly every State in the Union. Price 65 cts. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent Binal mail on receipt 
< _ THOMPSON, BIGELOW BROWN, 

ublishers. 








HE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S 
FRIEND 


BY uns. CORNELIUS. 


The most reliable Cook Book and guide for the | 


duties of the s ememcome published. Price $1.50. 
Interleaved, 22.2! 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. HOMPSON, BIGELOW & 
BROWN, Publishers, en 
LL ‘BOOK LOVERS should “subscribe to the 

@ AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST, a Monthly Journal 
ef Literature. Send eA for < gotmen number. 

Sa AG sau a New York. 





Bubscrip.ion, F1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. | aii 
oo POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL 





BOOK FOR FARMERS, explaining how to 

& §@6Break, Saddle, and Mount a Cvit; how to 

BREAK A HorRsE TO HARNESS; to make @ horse 

lie down. foliow you, and stand without holding. 

Also valuable Hea 9 for diseases. Agents wanted. 
W. R..CHARTER 613 sansom St., Philadelphia. 


HE ORIGINAL #500 PRIZE SFO. 

RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Series, 13 
vols., now ready, a some of the best S8.S. 
books ore offered to the American public. 
OTHROP e co., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY VECO. Dover, N. H. Catalogues free. 








-—~ AVINGS AND CHROMO3; 
Send ten cents to ELLIOT, 
BLAKESLEE & NOYES, Boston, for Catalog.e, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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; By Toro. E. PERKENS and Riv. 





|; SPARKLING JEWELS, by Knowles Shaw... 





MUSIC, &., 
N OVELLO'S 
CHEAP 


ANTHEMS FOR LENT.. 








MUSIC. 








ANTHEMS ty EASTE R 6c 
HYMNS FOR EASTER.. 5 
EELMORE’S EASTER CA ou ienane 40c. 
MELODY, only Ae. 
id = WekDs, only. = 





NOVELLO'S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS, 
Price, $1; or — bound in Searlet Cloth, 


ges, $2. 


Fide} 
Fra Teas 
Don Giovanni, 


li Barbiere 
Le Nozze ai Figaro, 


orma, Rigoletto, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Sorenambula, 
Lucrecia Borgia, Der Freischutz, 


li Trovatore Tannhs a (next mth) 


To be couttunes mecnthly 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 


Oberon, ' 





Messiah........-+++.. Sc. | Stabat Mater......... Me. 
Sree in Egy “SRS. 50e | Acis and Galatea.... C. 
Judas Maceabweus.. .c. muah. 3 ee Mass.. 5c. 
Creation.... .......++ <B0c. o00ee ccccccce $1 0 





ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE 
GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRICES. 


Ask for 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 Broapway, New Yor. 


Novello’s Editions. 





* Best because Cheapest! 
Cheapest because the best!” 


(BBISTIAN PRAISE, HYMN, AnbD 
TUNE BOOK! 
CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Hircucock 
ot the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber ; 
its excellence, from the presence of gems only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that scarce a third of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless pertions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—and used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church. Single copies mailed on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 
*, Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 
F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane St., N. Y. 


GUND AY-SCHOOL SONGS. 





PURE GOLD. 
By Ruy. RoBERT Lowry and W. Howard DOANE 
OVER 350,000 COPTES 
SOLD IN ONE YEAR. 


BRIGHT JEWELS. 
ROBERT Lowky, WM. I’. SHERWIN, and 
CHESTER G. ALLEN, 


FRESH LAURELS. 


By WM. B. BR S. BaADEURY. 


SONGS OF SAI SALVATION. 
AL¥YRED TAYLOR. 

Either of the above 35 cents retail, board covers. 
$30 per hundred. 


CHRISTIAN SONGS. 


A large collection, (224 paces,) compiled from all 
our books, (Golden Chain to Pure Geld,) with many 
new and vatuable Hymos and Tunes. Especially 
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adapted to k: irge Se hools requiring a wide range of | 


Songs and Subjects. 
covers; $40 per hundred. 


THE BRADBURY TRIO. 
Containing a!) the Songs of the New Cuar, | 


NEW SHOWER, and Nuw CENSER. Price #1 retail, 
board covers; #75 per hundred. 








SP" A single Specimen Copy of any of our Books | 
sent by mail, post- paid, on receipt of the retail 


price. Address- 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 


425 Procme St., N. Y., or 125 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR 1872 are: | 





Per Doz. 
THE PRIZE, by Geo. F. Root........e.ceeceees $3 60 | 
THE CHARM, by P. P. Bliss....... 3 60 | 
THE CROWN, by L. Hi. Dowling... 360 | 


THE SILVER SPRAY, by W. H. Doane..... 3 60 | | 
THE CHAPEL GEMS, by Geo. F, Root....... 3 60 | 
30 | 


For sale by Booksellers generally. Send 30cents 
for a specimen copy to the Publishers, 
* JOHN CHURCH & CO., | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Price W cents retail, board | 


| lar. 


| ITORS’ perforate a Manuscript Fin eeiey 


THE 


WorkLp's PEACE JUBILEE 
CHORUS BOOK, 


Is fhe book to be used at the comin 
tival. It is nowin the — of the 
who are to compose the cho 

The music was carefully selected by the Music 
Committee, and the book will be a popular and 
useful book for use in all Musici Societies, and 
should be in the ands of allin the audience at the 
Coliseum. It is the very best kind of Libretto. 

175 octavo pages. Price, 75 cents. 


Great Fes- 
,0L0 singers 


Exquisite Song and Chorus— 


THE BEAUTIFUL DAYS THAT ARE 
PAST. 


Howarp. 35. 


THE TOUR OF SINGING. 
By L. 0. EMERSON and W.S. TILDEN. 

Has been adopted promptly, on examination, by 

a large number of teachers of 
HIGH SCHUOLS, 

For which its happy ar weeomg? of Theory, Ex- 
ercises, and 2, 3 sand 4 part Songs, admirably 
acaptit. Price, $1.00. 





Capital Song for Young Singers— 
MAUDIE AND THE BLUE-BIRD. 
HACKLETON. 39. 


The above Books and Songs sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of retatl price. 


O. DITSON & CQ., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





ee" SUND AY SCHOUL 


Should introduce the New Question Book, 
TheGREAT PROMISES of the BIBLE, 
By Rey. JOSErM BANVARD, D D. 

THREE PARTS ........ F'RICE OF EACH, 15 Cents. 


Hundreds of Schools ure using them. Samples 
furnished gratis. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
___ Boston, 


RAINAR D'S MUSIC AL W WORLD. 


Amonthly nagazine. Kach number contains 
24 pages of beautiful new music and original read- 
ing matter. OVDR $3 WoRTH O¥ MUSIC GIVEN IN 
EACH VOLUME. Elegant premiums for clubs. 
Only $! per year. Specimen copies, containing a 
large amount of new music, List of Promiums and 
full particulars ey to any address on receipt of 
ten —, Addre 

. BRAINARD’ S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

G2 Catalogues of Music sent free. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Nir ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, Boston, Mas 

THE LAKGEST MUSIC. ‘ScHoor, IN THB 
WORLD. Forty Eminent Instructors. Rates of 
Tuition lower and free advantages greater and 
more numerous than at any other music school. 


Situations procured. 
SUMMER rT M a ctose MONDAY 











Circulars ee... full information mailed 
free upon application to E. TOURJEER, Director 


Brown UNIVERSITY, 
PROVIDENCE, R. Lf. 


The 104th Annual Commencement occurs this 
year on WEDNESDAY, June 26th. The next 
lerm begins on Friday September 6th. Hxumina- 
tions for admission ¢m Thurad: ay, June 27th, and on 
Friday and Saturday. September 6th and Tth Can- 
didates must come weil prepared. Tuition is $75, 
and room rent #20 pe > annum, with liberal allow- 
ances in favor of met ‘orious, indigent students, 

For further particu: irs, inqnire of 

ALEX'S CAt WELL, President. 


LLB iB, 
Suhenac. ady, N.Y. 
IMNI DAY. Terspay, JUNE 2TH. 

comME NC EMEN V,WEONES os EA EE 

For Catalogues or Circulars, address KB. M. JEn- 
KINS, Registrar. For information respecting the 
Civil ne School, adiiress Rrof. CADY 
STALE E. hi. Pi TER, President. 


Ww ore ISTER FREE INSLITUTE. 


This institution offers theoretical aod prectica 
instruction in those branches of kneWledge that 


underlie the industrial arts. 
For Catalogues actrem 
‘OME FOR CHILDREN.—A_ good 
Farmington, Conn. 
Spring session begins March 24th. 
{ Academy, Poughkeepsie es 


Each student devotes ten hours a week aad the 
rof. C.O, THOMP 
BH home, cvre and education, sre provided for 
EMALE COLLEGE, 
For terms .ctc., address as above. 
R IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY, Pough - 





NION € 


month of July to practice in the line of his chusea 
profession 
Worcester ods 
very youn rehildre n, concerning which ptoeetos 
can be had by addressing MARY EK. HART, 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. President. 
ROR Bers 8.—Superter advantases at Riverview 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going Sehool for 


| boys. 


} om B SC HOO FOR iy WE LVE ‘YOUN 1G ‘She 
E DIES, at Rninebeck, Send for Circu- 


N. 
Miss JOSEVHIANE SNYDER, Principal. 





for CLERGYMEN AND AUTH rhe 


SERMON PAPER, four sizes, perforated flat 
| sheets. with cases. REPORTERS’ and STUDENTS’ 
Paper, for Pencil, with cases. AUTHORS’ and Ep- 
Samples 

and prices sent free. Morgan's Patent Reservoir 
Sinclings and Inkstands. MORGAN ENVELOPE 
cO., Sp ringtic jd, Mass. 


HE LITTLE CORPORAL, ~ 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER PkOPLE WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. Terms #1.50a year. Single number lie, 
Address JOHN ®. MILLER. Publisaer, Chicago, Dl. 


HEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 

WORLD. 136,782 New and Old Books on hand, 
pay given away. New Catalogues Nos. 31, 32 
and 32. Send stamp. LEGGAT BROTHERS, No.4 
Beekman street, New York. 
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Notice.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNIO@N is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers St one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
** Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail: Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
subscriber of the first number of his Paper. addressed with regtu- 
lar printed giving name, and date of expiration of the 
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N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the Publishers in case of irregularity in 
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Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor, 








Regular Circulation, over 115,000 Copies. 








The New York MTHerald aims to give its readers 
religious news as well as secular, and, as one means 
6f doing it, publishes on Monday mornings, out- 
lines of sermons delivered the day before. These 
sketch reports answer the ends designed, of giving 
the general character of any sermon, and single 
points here and there. But no one supposes that re- 
porters for daily papers have been so critically 
trained in theology that they can condense an hour’s 
sermon into a five-minutes’ paragraph, and with such 
skill that the shades and nice distinctions shall be 
preserved. 

The editors of religious newspapers, of all men, 
understand how unfair it is to found a criticism and 
still more an attack upon a public speaker, upon a 
condensed newspaper sketch. Jt is a violation of 
good morals. And if by waiting for ten days one 
may have the authentic discourse printed in full, the 
offense is still more censurable. Do not the Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, the Examiner and Chronicle, and the 
Congregationalist join us in these views? 





A special effort is being made in New York and 
other Eastern cities to raise funds for the Normal 
Institute at Hampton, Virginia. No cause has a bet- 
ter claim on our citizens than this. The training of 
teachers for the Southern colored people from their 
own number is a work that Christians and patriots 
should hold second to no other in the world in its 
importance. The Hampton school is doing admira- 
ble service in this field. It is in thoroughly compe- 
tent hands. All it wants is money, and that it wants 
greatly. We hope the appeals made in its behalf 
may have an overflowing response. 





The Cooper Union Library and Reading-rooin will 
be opened on Sundays from noon until ten o'clock, 
beginning with the ney t Fall season, and continuing 
as an experiment for iyear. The opening of the 
Mercantile Library on Sunday is being decided by a 
vote of the members and will undoubtedly be car- 
ried by a large majecity. The Academy of Desiga 
has also begun to open its rooms on that day. It 
seems to us especially desirable that this occasion 
should be takev to extend the refining and elevating 
influences of «.t to those who are generally excluded 
from them. We trust the Directors will make the 
exhibition free on Sunday, and thus practically open 
it to the ‘hard-worked clerks, mechanies, and shop- 
girls, whom constant occupation and poverty would 

_-©therwise debar from it. If the tendency of thus 
popularizing the Academy for the day should be to 
keep away from it the well-to-do and fashionable 
class, who habitually enjoy it during the week, all 
the better. The end to seek in these changes is not 
to draw those who have comfortable and cheerful 
family homes away from them, or from church, on 
Sunday; but to bring “light and sweetness ” to those 
who otherwise are shut up for most of the day to 
dull, solitary chambers, or squalid abodes, equally 
unattractive and unimproving. Any one who sees 
the throng in Central Park on Sunday, and then vis- 
its the homes of most of them, will think the Park 
the more sanctifying place of the two. 





The most signifieant event lately reported from 
Europe is the agitation among the English farin la- 
borers. It has been the shame and sorrow of En- 
glishmen that their agricultural laborers were de- 
graded and imbruted almost below the lowest peas- 
ants of the Continent. Political reform has, of late, 
taken scarcely any account of them. Now, at last, 
they are striving to help themselves; and that they 


should do so isa sign that the leaven of aspiration | 





and discontent has worked down to the lowest stra- | 


tum of European society. The statements as to the 
poverty of these poor men are only exceeded in pain- 
fulness by the accounts of their mental and moral 
degradation. Some of them have been striking for 
higher wages, and ‘have learned the magical secret 
of combining to support one another in strikes. Mi- 





gration to more favorable sections of the country 
seems to be giving a partial relief. But this can by 
no means turnish an entire cure. The future course 
of the movement thus begun may have conse- 
quences of the greatest importance. We look to it 
with hope. Almost any stirring of life is better than 
the utter death in which this class has rested. 








The military organization proposed for France 
sends every man into the army from the age of 
twenty to twenty-five, and into successive stages of 
the reserve for the three succeeding periods of five 
years. This is severer than the German conscrip- 
tion, which requires active service for only three 
years. It would bea terrible burden on the indus- 
try of the country, a deliberate devotion of the na- 
tion’s whole energy to a military career. The great 
Continental powers seem entering on a new compe- 
tition, in organizing, by the highest erts of civiliza- 
tion, the most barbarous forces—nationa] jealousies 
and hatreds. 








The Berlin Correspondent of the London Times 
sums up the results of the great labor strikes in 
Germany since the war. They have extended 
through all the manufacturing towns, and have 
effected a general rise of the price of labor by 25 per 
cent, within a year. The efforts for the reduction of 
the hours of labor have been less successful. “In 
some instances all the tradesmen of a place bound 
themselves to support one particular trade while on 
strike; in others the members of one trade in 
different places formed a league to enable their 
friends in one locality te commence the attack.” 
This wide alliance and interweaving of the whole 
artisan class carries with it consequences that no 
man can yet measure. We look to it with especial 
satisfaction as a set-off to the tendency which we 
have noted above, toward a relapse into the savagery 
of national hatreds. It is less encouraging to read 
that the strikes have largely accepted the leader- 
ship of agents of socialistic societies, which as yet 
include in their actual membership but a small part 
of the German working class, and whose attitude 
toward religion and rights of property is at least 
doubtful. The agricultural class are said to be 
little affected by the strikes ; and the correspondent 
adds that the German peasant, being generally a 
small land-owner, has as his chief ambition to go to 
America and have land of hisown there. The emi 
gration is at the rate of 200,000 a year. Thecontrast 
between the German and American laborer may be 
judged from the fact that in Berlin, since the 
strikes, masons receive a little less than a dollar for 
a day’s work of cleven hours. 





Mr. Adams’s letter, which we give on page 399, is 
unique in medern political literature. That an emi- 
nent American should say, “I do not want the 
nomination for the Presidency,” is a matter of 
course; that he should so say it as to be believed is 
athing almost incredible. Eut it is impossible to 
doubt the sincerity of this letter. Itis written ina 
way to utterly disgust all president-making poli- 
ticians. Mr. Adams gives almost defiant notice that 
he makes no pledges and will submit to no dictation. 
He turns the matter off in a dozen sentences, rapid, 
incisive. and almost careless; and goes his way on 
the public business. The independence that is so 
strongly marked as a family trait in the Adamses 
never showed itself more notably. But the letter 
shows a singularly just appreciation of the real diffi- 
culty of the political situation. The principles 
avowed by the new movement are, in Mr. Adams’s 
opinion, so good that he worders how any one can 
deny them; the trouble is in carrying them out. 
That’s just it. We all want the civil service re- 
formed, and the government made purer; we all 
want the South put in a better state; most of us 
want the tariff lowered. The pinch comes when 
from Ceclarations we proceed to actions. The ins 
have encountered that terrible test; the advantage 
of the outs is that they have not been called on to 
redeem their professions by their practice. Nor, to 
speak frankly, have the most notable men who are 
pilgrims to Cincinnati given us any ground for be- 
lieving that they will be any wiser administrants 
of publie affairs than are the present administration. 








The Democratic party has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose at Cincinnati. It has no political 
future in its present state. By mingling with frag- 
ments of the Republican party it may live. It dies 
in the hope of a resurrection in another body. 

What the Republicans will gain, it is difficult to 
see. This Convention supersedes the regular or- 
ganization of. the Republican party. It introduces 
an element of revolution which may come back here- 
after to plague parties as often as any considerable 
number, either of malcontents or of impatient and 
sanguine theorizers, choose to blow a trumpet for 
a division of the party. 

Had the Convention at Cincinnati been one of 


consultation, designed to give voice to the moral 
sentiments of advanced men, and to act as a power- 
ful influence upon the future course of the Repub- 
lican party, we should have hoped much good from 
it. It is now plain that a new party is to come 
forth, with a platform and candidates. Thus, a rev- 
olutionary event has taken place under the lead of 
professed Republicans, designed to take matters out 
of the hands of the regular party organization, and 
to break up the great Republican body. There is 
no more justification for the breaking up a great 
party by a wanton and quarrelsome revolution, than 
there is for breaking up a civil government every 
time that aspiring, discontented, or theoretic men 
are displeased with the state of things. 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 

HAT do we mean by Christian unity? Every 

one feels that the phrase stands for some- 

thing of the highest importance. It seems to repre- 

sent an ideal toward which the whole body of Chris- 

tians is working, and which, when fully attained, 

will be little short of the coming of the Kingdom of 
Ged. 

Can any such significance belong simply to a mu- 
tual recognition among different sects; or even to 
the union of all sects into one universal church? 
Let us suppose the utmost accomplished in this way 
that any man could hope for. Suppose that every 
denomination of Christians recognized every other 
as brethren equal before the Lord; that Catholics 
and Greeks and Protestants of every name acknowl!l- 
edged each other as members of one family. Sup- 
pose, too, that the organism of the church were so 
adjusted that the waste and friction of the present 
denominational system no longer existed. That 
would bea great thing. Yet it. would really make 
no radical difference in the lives of most men. We 
should not individually be brought much nearer to 
God, or our lives be made greatly sweeter, by such a 
change. It would be something; it is worth work- 
ing and praying for. But when our Lord in those 
last hours with his disciples, uttered that prayer 
which St. John has recorded with its intensity of 
sacred aspiration, “that they may be one even as 
we are one,” he was looking to something far higher 
than this. 

It makes a very small part of the life of any one of 
us, what he thinks and feels toward the Baptists or 
the Presbyterians or the Roman Catholics, as such. 
But our disposition toward the men and women 
whom we daily meet is an immense part of our lives. 
And this is the field for the Christian unity that is 
real and vital. Itis not a matter of denominations. 
It relates to one’s townsmen and neighbors and 
housebold companions. It is in a disposition toward 
those of sympathy, of helpfulness, of active love 
that we are to fulfill Christ’s desire. 

The body is not a mere aggregation of head and 
trunk and limbs. It is a million of particles, each 
inseparably blent with those adjoining it. So we 
are joined to the Church through our union with 
the people whom we daily meet. If we are Chris- 
tians at all, our Christianity is acted out toward 
them. The man who is wholly absorbed in his own 
concerns may be honest and truthful and pure and 
braye, but he has not Christ’s spirit. That spirit 
enters into the lives of other people, rejoices in their 
joy, sorrows with their sorrow, forgets itself in them, 
mothers them. The mother spirit is the spirit of 
Christ. 

If, then, one would study the fact of Christian 
unity, he should not in the first instance look at the 
action of church councils. Let him look rather ata 
company of Christian people who live in neigh- 
borhood and meet together as one church. How 
much do they sympathize with each other and help 
each other? One of them is struggling with busi- 
ness troubles that threaten to bring poverty upon 
him; do his wealthy brethren stand ready to help 
him? One is by nature coarse and disagreeable ; 
are his faults borne with as members of a family 
learn to bear with one another? Some have wealth 
and cultivation and leisure; do they put their gifts 
at the service of the less fortunate, remembering 
Him who said, “Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister”? Does the rich 
woman send her carriage to the one who is sick an: 
poor? If a young man falls into trouble through 
his own fault, can he go to those who are strong, 
knowing that he will find sympathy and friendly 
hands? If such a spirit does not exist in it, the 
church, be it ever so strong in numbers and wealth 
and position, however eloquent its preaching or 
large its charities, is false to its professions and to its 
Master. Itisnotrue church. “If a man love not 
his brother whom he’ hath seen, how ean he love 
God whom he hath not seen ?” 

Where such a disposition does exist, it cannot be 
shut up within the religious society. Ina dry forest, 





if you would kindle a fire, you may pile sticks to- 
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gether and light them, but the flame once started 
sweeps through everything. So Christian love gets 
jts start where a few hearts are drawn together and 
warm each other; but, once ablaze, it catches every- 
thing nearit. No man can love his fellow Christians 
without loving all his fellow men. Loving them, he 
will care for all that concerns them; he will in- 
stinctively seek not only to help them in goodness, 
but to comfort their troubles and increase their joy 
wherever he can doit. Itis by such a temper that 
the world must be brought to Christ. There is little 
use in rousing men to “labor for the souls of others” 
as an isolated thing, apart from a warm personal re- 
gard for them. We must save men by loving them. 

This is the Christian unity which is to be prayed 
for and labored for. It is something that should 
belong to the daily life of every one of us. It is 
that mystery and glory of love, symbolized by the 
sweetest of human experiences—the loss of self in 
others. Our life isa training in it, and we should 
be constantly rising from its lower stages to the 
higher ones. First as children we are taken into 
the lives of our parents. Then come personal friend- 
ships; and then, in the order of Nature, the perfect 
union of marriage. And then is given the sublime 
lesson of giving ourselves to others, not for the 
sweetness which their natures yield to us in retura, 
but in Christ’s spirit of pure disinterestedness. That 
is Christianity. "When all the family of man shall 
have fully entered into that spirit, then will Christ’s 
prayer be fulfilled, “that they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me and I in thee.” 





PUNISHING THE REBEL LEADERS. 


HE people of North Carolina lately chose, 
through their Legislature, a man to represent 
them in the United States Senate. There was no 
doubt about the fairness of the election. Governor 
Vence wasas clearly the choice of the people of North 
Carolina for their Senator, as Charles Sumner ever 
was of the people of Massachusetts. But Governor 
Vance belongs to the class who are, by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, excluded from all State and 
National offices. Congress has the power to remove 
his disqualification, but Congress does not choose to 
do so. So, the Senate declines to admit Vance, 
and the pecple of North Carolina are told that they 
must find some one else to represent them. 

The question comes up with force under such 
circumstances : What good end is answered by this 
policy of exclusion? 

Gov. Vance was, if we are not mistaken, an “ orig- 
inal Secessionist.” We know that he was an en- 
thusiastic and efficient leader in the Rebellion—one 
of the popular “ war Governors” of the South. He 
fairly represents the class whom a part of our people 
are disposed to keep under perpetual ban. The 
feeling exists, that the originators of the Rebellion 
committed a terrible crime. 'The mass of the South- 
ern people, it is held, were misled, or, to a great ex- 
tent, forced into the war. But the men who plotted 
the war in advance, and wheedled and coerced the 
people into secession—these must have a mark of 
their guilt affixed to them. 

We hold this view to be a mistaken one. We 
think itis wrong, first, in assuming that the rebellion 
was the work of a few conspirators. No half dozen 
men, no hundred or thousand men, carried the whole 
South into rebellion. The ship was steered by a few, 
but the engine that moved it was a whole class—the 
flower and strength of the Southern people. It was 
the young men, the editors, the lawyers, the politi- 
cians, who gave the impulse. And at the South the 
politicians were not the same class as with us. Pol- 
itics was the natural occupation of the Southern gen- 
tleman. The most active, intelligent, enthusiastic 
element in the whole population, the element that 
naturally leads and dominates in every crisis, origi- 
nated and carried out the idea of secession. Jefferson 
Davis was no more the author of the Rebellion than 
Abraham Lincoln was the author of loyalty. Each 
represented a great popular sentiment. Each gave 
head toa cause where millions gave heart and hand. 

On purely moral grounds, then, it is absurd to se- 
lect a dozen or a thousand men at the South as more 
guilty than others, and punish them accordingly. 
It is easy and convenient to suppose the guilt of the 
rebellion embodied in Jefferson Davis and Vance 
and a few more, where it can be got at and pun- 
ished. But it isa wholly false supposition. . 

There is another thing to be considered. Why 
dces society punish crime? Not from the sen- 
timent of abstract justice; not that every sinner 
may feel tke suffering which his sin deserves. We 
leave such punishment to the Almighty. Society, 
through civil government, punishes for a practical 
end—its own protection. It hangs the murderer, or 
imprisons the thief, to keep other men from murder- 
ing or stealing. But if you would so punish a great 
rebellion as to prevent another, you must punish 
tremendously. What does this exclusion of a few 





thousand men from office amount to, as a terror to 
would-be rebels hereafter? If we meant to do that, 
we should have punished in another fashion. We 
should have hanged every officer in the rebel army, 
and-confiseated every acre owned by arebel. We 
should have dis‘ranchised the white population of 
the South, and put the country under military gov- 
ernment foracentury. Such a course would have 
been consistent with the idea of punishing for a 
warning. 

Why did we not doit?) Was it weakness or sen- 
timentality that restrained us? Was it pity and 
magnanimity? It is none of these, but a simple 
sense of justice that keeps a Christian country from 
such a course. It was recognition of the fact that 
the Southern people deserved no such treatment, 
that stayed our hand when the war was ended. 
These eight millions of people were not criminals. 
They had made a terrible mistake. They had 
fought in a bad cause. And for that they had 
already paid a fearful penalty. But they were an 
honest and a brave people. They were worthy to 
be American citizens. While they resisted, we 
fought them to the death; we could do no other- 
wise. But when the victory was won, when the 
Union was restored, when the slave was a free- 
man and a citizen, then our work was done. To 
judge and punish belonged to God. Had he not 
judged—had he not punished ? 

The North, in the main, used her victory worthily. 
But we failed to grasp the full greatness of the op- 
portunity. On the whole discarding véngeance, we 
did not boldly commit ourselves to the policy of 
magnanimity and trust. We did not punish se- 
verely, but we irritated. 

It has been supposed that universal amnesty 
might lead to the terrible spectacle of Jefferson 
Davis again in the Senate chamber. But which is 
the alarming fact—Jefferson Davis in the Senate, or 
the people of Mississippi disloyal? If, to keep Davis 
and afew other men out of Congress, we alienate 
the whole Southern people, do we gam much by it? 
The Senate has rejected Gov. Vance. By doing so, 
it has offended and embittered the constituency that 
sent him there, the people of North Carolina.’ Vance 
is but a single man. His presence in the Senate 
could have had danger only as he represented a dis- 
loyal sentiment among the Southern people. But 
whatever disloyalty there may have been has cer- 
tainly been stimulated and increased by his rejection. 
We believe disloyalty is only kept alive at all by 
such acts as this. Certainly, if the Southern people 
may be safely trusted with the ballot, the men who 
tinly represent them may safely be trusted with 
(fice. , 

This exclusion policy is worse than locking the 
door after the horse is stolen. It is locking the door 
against the horse’s return. Because a part of our 
citizens have once been disloyal, we are taking pains 
to keep them so. 





CUMULATIVE VOTING. 


HE gentlemen who so efliciently conducted, as 
“The Committee of Seventy,” the campaign 
against Tammany, have at last seen the new charter 
of their devising pass, without destructive amend- 
ments, both houses of the Legislature. At the mo- 


‘ment of this writing, it is not certain whether the 


Governor will approve or veto it; and this doubt, 
which will probably be dispelled in a day or two 
more, is based on the questionable character of the 
provisions in the charter for “cumulative voting.” 
The earnestness with which this provision has been 
pressed is due, perhaps, not so much to an earnest 
desire to reform our municipal politics, as to the 
same partisan jealousy about the division of offices 
which has led in former times to “mixed” and 
“compromise” commissions, and indirectly to the 
formation of “rings.” By the abolition of Albany 
interference in New York government, the control 
of the city is remanded to the Democratic party ; 
and Republicans, not satisfied with such a result, 
have fixed upon “cumulative voting ” asa remedy. 
We are not specially opposed to minority repre- 
sentation ; yet it is a matter not so clearly beyond 
doubt as some philosophers have asserted. Our 
system differs from a pure democracy in two impor- 
tant points. First, the citizens choose representa- 
tives to make the laws; and secondly, these repre- 
sentatives are chosen, not in mass by the mass, but 
in districts, wards, ete., by the local constituencies. 
Thus, the power of a numerical majority is re- 
strained by geographical lines; and not unless a 
party has a majority in every district does it com- 
pletely carry the legislative body. The aggregate 
majority of a party, over a large area, is generally 
small. Somebody has reckoned, for instance, that 
the Republican party has really in the whole coun- 
try only some 40,000 votes more than the Democratic. 
Yet the geographical distribution of this excess is 
such as to give the party a much greater preponder- 





ance in Congress. The elections demonstrate that, 
on the whole, our citizens taken by districts favor a 
certain policy ; and thereupon this policy is enforced 
in public affairs with tenfold momentum. It is as 
when a man, deliberating long upon some proposed 
course, finally decides to adopt it. His hesitation 
then ceases; and that which a small movement of 
the balance of judgment inclined him to do, he does 
thenceforward with energy and unswerving will. 
Are we likely to gain in the responsibility and effi 

ciency of legislators by transferring from the coun- 
try to the chamber the fluctuating or drawn battle 
of a popular canvass? This point may not touch 
aldermen; but the next one does. There is scarcely 
anything more conducive to bad nominations than 
the certainty that the candidate will be elected by a 
party vote. The contest immediately becomes an 
intrigue, and is carried on at the primaries and in 
conventions, not at the poils. Is there no danger 
that a minority representation will involve this dan- 
ger? At present, in a distriet where parties are 
nearly cqual, they try to command votes enough to 
turn the scale by closely watching each other, by 
taking advantage of each other's mistakes, and by 
nominating aeceptable eandidates. Under an ar- 
rangement by which each is represented according 
to its number, mzy not the stimulus be taken away ? 

But is the cumulative vote an efficient means of 
securing minority representation? According to 
this plan, the voter casts as many votes as there are 
officers (say aldermey) to be elected, and is at liberty 
to cast them al]l for one candidate, or in any other 
proportion he may choose. This is simple enough 
so far; but the results are not simple. Experience 
in England has shown that under this system the 
majority has semetimes lost its due representation ; 
and this result can easily be proved to be possible 
and jin certain cases quite probable. If there are 
five places to be filled, and thirty thousand voters 
(casting one hundred and fifty thousand votes), tae 
minority party of twelve thousand may, if they 
exactly know their strength, elect two candidates. 
If they are frightened, they may concentrate upon 
one, and elect him only, by an unnecessary majority. 
If they succeed in deceiving their opponents as to 
their strength, they may force such a concentration 
of votes on the other side that the poll will stand 
45,000 ; 45,000 ; 20,000; 20,000; 20,000—or the mivority 
party will have the majority representation. Or, 
finally, the larger party may overrate its own 
strength, and by miscaleulations of individual 
voters, or of the managers, may give 18,000 votes to 
each of five candidates, while the other party, 
reckoning more closely, gives 20,000 votes to each of 
three candidates. The result will be an expensive 
preliminary canvass, and an attempt on the part of 
the managers on each side to inform their voters 
just how the ballots shall be bestowed. We do not 
cnvy them the task of calculation. It will be both 
laborious and useless. Voters will not obey such 
dictation, especially voters who belong to the larger 
party. Small and very earnest parties may be 
drilled, for the purpose of electing one or two can- 
didates; the larger parties will be likely to go into 
the fight in a blind way, and not to kno\v who has 
the victory until they sit down te coun! up their 
dead. 

We have said that we are not specially oppoxed to 
minority representation. We can conceive that 
something might be done in that diiction without 
danger, and perhaps with benefit. Buu the earau- 
lative vote seems to us a clumsy device. In an elec- 
tion for aldermen, it may not result in serious harth ; 
but it will certainly not accomplish the benetit 
expected of it. 





NATIONAL AID FOR TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 
WO remarkable meetings, half private and half 
public, were held a few days ago in Washing- 
ton, one at the house of Senator Buckingham of 


Connecticut, and the other at the house of Senator 


Morrill of Vermont. At the former, Speaker Blaine 
presided; at the latter, Vice-president Colfax was 
one of the most attentive listeners. At both gather- 
ings there were present some of the most respected 
members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. At one or the other, nearly every State in the 
Union was represented. 

The immediate occasion of these meetings was the 
recent introduction of a bill in the Senate of the 
United States, proposing to confer a new grant of 
land upon the polytechnic or scientific schools and 
colleges, which have been established in the several 
States of the Union, pursuant to the congressional 
act of July 2, 1862; and the object of the interview 
was to report familiarly and informally to those who 
wished to hear some interesting facts respecting the 
influence of the former endowment, and the value 
attributed by every enlightened government to the 
promotion of technical education. 

It is a noteworthy fact in these days of change 
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that the author ef the bill which is now before Con- 
gress, Senator J. 8. Morrill of Vermont, is the states- 
man under whose lead, as a member of the lower 
House, the previous bill was carried; and the state- 
ments which were made in the meetings referred to 
were unsolicited and matter-of-fact tributes to the 
wisdom of the experiment inaugurated just ten years 
ago, by this gentleman and his associates. 

The enactment of 1862 which is commonly called 
“The Agricultural College Bill,” by an infelicitous 
abbreviation and misapprehension, was technically 
a bill for establishing in every State at least one | 
college of agriculture and the mechanic arts; and | 
the language of the act opened the door still more | 
widely than its title for the foundation of scientific 
and polytechnic colleges. Under its operations, such 
well known institutions as the Massachusetts Insti- | 
tute of Technology, the Agricultural School at Am- 
herst, the Sheffield Scientilie Schoo! of Yale College, 
Cornell University, and the Miscis Industrial Uni- 
versity have been materially helped. In Dartmouth | 
College, Brown University, the University of Ver- 
mont, Rutgers College, the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Mississippi, Kentucky, Cali- 
fornia, and of some other States, scientific or poly- 
technic departments, generally of a decidedly agri- 
cultural character, haye been established. Indiana 
and Ohio are about beginning this educational work 
with new institutions at Lafayette and Columbus. 
In Michigan, Kansas, and Iowa trae agricultural 





2 
as 


colleges are maintained. The Southern States 
are just determining the character of their 


institutions. In Virginia one-third the grant goes 
to Gen. Armstrong’s school for the blacks at Hamp- 
ton, and the rest to another institution, (plain not 
colored) in the South-western corner of the State. 
“Claflin University” receives the portion of South 
Carolina, if we are rightly informed, and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia gets the appropriation for that 
State. 

A grant which can aid institutions as unlike as 
some of these,—ftor example the Shefileld Scientific 
School and the colored school at Hampton, Cornell 
University and the Oregon College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts,—while compelling each of | 
these establishments to promote the study of mod- | 
ern science in its useful applications, was certainly 
well adapted to the various requirements of our 
varied country. Three principles underlie the en- 
actment : 

(1.) National aid, but State responsibility. 

2.) One end to be gained, many paths to be fol- | 
lowed. 

(3.) Scientific and technical training to predomi- 
nate, literary culture not to be slighted. 

The recognition of these three ideas, and the re- 
quirement that the national grant should not be 
directed to buildings, made the endowments of 1852 
a grcat suecess in almost every State. Where diifi- 
eulties and embarrassments have arison, they are 
chiefly due to one of three causes,—inexperience 
respecting the best shape to be given to the new | 
institutions; inadequacy of the endowment ; difii- 
culties in securing highly competent teachers. 

The first and third of these difficulties time is 
rapidly removing. The second it is proposed to 
reach by an additional grant of land. 

The favorable consideration of Congress for the 
plan of an increased endowment was urged upon 
the following basis, at the meetings in Washington: | 

1. The grant of 1862 has been experimental, the 
Tesults on the whole being adimirable. 

2. Its inefliciency in some of the Southern States 
is but temporary, and easily explained by the dis- 
turbed state of the country. 


“| 





3. Increased endowments will improve what is 
good, and strengthen what is weak. 
4. All civilized governments aré now devot- 


ing their energy to the establishment ef technical 
schools. 

5. The mede adopted in this country for bestow- 
ing national aid not only favors the independent | 
control and responsibility of the several States, but 
quickens the generous benefactions of States, coun- | 
ties, towns and individuals. 

6. Technical schools are so costly, requiring so | 
many experts as teachers, and such varied buildings, | 
apparatus, collections, &¢., that they can only hope | 
to be adequately helped by national endowments. 

7. National aid. in this emergency, will tead to 
promote industry, save waste, develop the resources, 
and so promote the distribution of wealth and eom- | 
fort among the people of the United States. 





In short, it is believed by those who have made 
these institutions a study, that without detracting 
from classical and literary institutions, they will in- 
erease the number of well-educated citizens, lessen 
the burdens of taxation, and harmonize the variance 
between the interests of capital and labor. Without 
further congressional aid the movement will surely 
drag and the welfare of the country will be seriously 
hindered. 


| ular ignerance. 


)} derstanding of the facts. 


| Catholic prelates on this question. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


UR English brethren find it very hard to gov- 

ern their East Indian possessions on the principles 
of common humanity, to say nothing of the Gospel. It 
would seem that there must be some defect in the ten- 
ure which can only be made good at the expense of 
all the principles of civilization. The Delhi Gazette 
(as quoted by the Albion) seriously proposes asa pun- 
ishment for the murder of Europeans by the natives of 
India, thatthe culpritshall be branded in the forehead 
witb a large M, to denote his crime; that his arms 
shall ke amputated above the elbow; that he shall 
be transported to England for twenty-one years, seat 
around the Cape confined in an iron cage, whipped 
once a month, on the same day of the month, and at 


| the hour of the day on which he committed the mur- 


der, exhibited with the wild beasts of the Tower of 
Londen during his transportation; then, if hesurvive, 


| put to death by decapitation, his body given for dis- 


secuion, and burnedif the fellow be a Mussulman, or 
buried if a Hindoo. 





This severity the Gazette elaborately justifies as | 


_ the only course calculated to reach the Mahometan 


qind, and upon the general principle that tae magis- 
trate is “the minister of God,’ and is commanded 


' “not to bear the sword iu vain.”” We fancy thata New 
|. Testament warrant for such horrible barbarity would 
| be as hard to find as “‘ the wiid beasts of the Tower of 


London,” which have long since ceased t2 be. 


—There isa most dispiriting rumor going about 
the literary world, that a certain teurful and wonder- 
ful *‘ unknown author,” “long the revered friend aud 


, corresponcent of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier and 


Emerson,’ and compured by George William Curiis 
to Milton and Shakespezre, is about to publish an epic 
pceem, which he has been elaborating for halfa century. 


| Lhis overcomes us like the adumbration of a great 


calamity. We have often congratulated ourselves oa 
living in an age when epic poems, vampires, dragons, 
aud all that class, were out of date, and here——! We 
ureus happy as if somebody had announced the dis- 
covery of u liveichthycsaurus in our back yard. 


—The Jewish Messenger has a good story of a 
group of three people, “a lady and two gentlemen, 
dressed in faultless style, and of intelligent bearing,” 
who were looking at Church’s picture of ‘‘ The Parthe- 
non,’ the other day. After a silent gaze for a tew 
minutes, the spell was broken with the impressive 


| question, ‘And is this all that remains of Chicago?” 


A capital story; but wesirewdly suspect our neighbor 
has been «@ littlesold. Weseem to recognize a type 
of American humor in the droll affectation of green- 
ness, Which serves him as a text foran article on pop- 
The exclamation is exactly in the 


| habitual style of ‘‘the young man called John.” 


—The Commercial Advertiser draws an impressive 
lesson frum Gen. Walker’s latest census publication, 
relating to the comparative wealth of the States be- 
fore and after the war. The true value of the country 
in 1850 was $7,600,000,000; in 1860, $16,000,000,000; and in 
1870, £20,060,C00,600. Of these amounts, the eleven States 
that went into the rebellion are credited with $2,236,- 
660,600, in 1850; £5,200,000,000, in 1860; and $2,737,099,099, 
in1870. Thus we see that at the two earlier dates the 
reLellicus States had nearly a third of the entire 
wealth of the Union, while im 1870 they had but one- 
eleventh. The Commercial recalls, in this connection, 
the solemn words of Lincoln in his second 
augural: 

* Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray that this 
mizhty scourge of Wur may speedily pass away. Yet 
if Goad wills that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bonvdsman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shali be sunk, and until every drop of 


| blood drawn with the lash shall be paid for by another 


drawn with the sword, as wes said three thousand 
years ago, so still it must be said, *The judgments of 
the Lord are true and just altogether.’ ”’ 


—L’ Esperance, the Reform Catholic paper in 
Rome, denies the defection of Bishop Strossmayer on 
the Infailibility question. It says: “ Different jour- 
nals have announced thesubdmissioa of Bishop Stross- 
mayer to the doctrine of papal infallibility. We are 
in a position to assure our readers in the most express 
manner that M. Strossmayer his not made any sub- 
mission, or retracted auy of the positions which he 
maintained so brilliantly before the Council of the 
Vatiean.”’ This is quite opposed to the popular un- 
lt appears somewhat ditti- 


| cult to get at the precise position of many of ihe 
O? those who, to | 


all appearance, have recanted their opposition to the 
offensive dogma, some declare that they never opposei 


| it, and cthers insist that they have not recanted. 


—The heights and depths of idiocy displayed in 
mest of our school hymn-books are past all estima- 
tion. The Jewish Messenger takes exception to the 
well-known hymn, “Thou dear Releemor, dying 
Lamb,”’ 
sectarian, but more particularly as 


* O Mary, we ever hear thy voice,” 
and 


” 


* Our Saviour City shall be our theme. 

But these are evidently typographical errors; Mary 
beivg substituted fer may, in the first instance, and 
City for Christ, in the last. It is not strange that the 


in- | 
; eccming rich enough to marry,” accepted the position 


assurg in the public schools, partly because | feat.” 
“an irrational | ©?" 
| jumble of words.”’ It cites as especially nonsensical | 
| the first line of the second, and of the third, stanza: 








Messenger should have failed to detect this, but some 
of the journals which have joined in its denunciation 
might have done so. The presence of errors so 
flagrant gives an idea of the sort of authorship and 
editing which often go to the making-up of such 
books, 


—A young married woman, named Fanny Hyde, 
shot her employer in Brooklyn the other day; and, 
upon her trial, brought to light—mainly upon her own 
testimony—a series of wrongs on the part of the mur- 
dered man toward herself, which enlisted the public 
sympathy very largely in her behalf, and brought 
about what is supposed to be a virtual acquittal. The 
Independent comments on the case in this rather un- 
usual way: 

“Doubtless the killing was premeditated, and it 
may be that the theory of temporary iusanity was 
poorly made out; but the wrongs which this poor girl 
had suffered at the hands of her seducer and perse- 
cutor were enough to make her desperate, and we 
cannot regret that vengeance fell at length suddenly 
upon his head. So far us the man himself was con- 
cerned, n0 Wrong was done him. If the testimony is 
true, he deserved his fate. So far as society is con- 
cerned, we cannot see that its order or security is im- 
paired by the killing of such a creature. We do not 
care how perilous practices like his are made; aud the 
fiction of temporary insanity, which is so often put to 
bad uses, serves & most beneficeut purpose when it 
shicids from the legal consequences of their acts the 
avengers of such crimes.” 

We cannot by any means subscribe to this style of re- 
mark, though largely sharing the popular sympathy 
with the young woman, and the very general prejudic2 
against the man of whom such damaging things are 
spcken. The tendency of women to avenge their al- 
leged wrongs With their own hands—and that to the 
death—is fearfully on the increzse; and, of course, in 
every such case, the trae state of the facts must be 
gained from ex parie evidence. A thousand motives — 
jealousy, greed, that bitterest hate that is born of 
leove—may prompt a woman to slay her quondam 
lever; and theadvantage is that the mouth ofthe dead 
is thus sealed forever, and the survivor has the making 
of the history from its inception, without any incon- 
vcnient traverses on the part of the defense. “If the 
testimony is true ;’’—the modification is well made. But 
now, we shall never know if it is true till the Juig- 
ment. Meanwhile, the fundamental injustice must 
remain: the murdered man has had no opportunity 
to speak for himself. 

This convenient method of resolving the complica- 
tion of facts and motives usually attending such 
affairs, is becoming prevalent fast enough without the 
powerful impulse thus given toit by the Independent. 


Household, 





The 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 








ETTERS of inquiry are so numerous that if is 
impossible to answer all, except by an occa- 
sioval miscellaneous articie, Which may reply to the 
requests for advice and suggestions, and at the same 
time meet the various Gifficulties common to all young 
mothers and housekeepers. 
“A young friend,’ preparing to begin life with the 
man of her choice, with very limited means, rather 
than wait for the slow, uncertain process of first *‘ be- 


cheerfully, like a sensible woman, fully aware from 
the first that she would be obliged to work hard, keep 
no help, cook, wash and iron, scrub, make, mend and 
contrive to ‘*mukea little goa great way.’’ She has 
now passed eight years, in which neither party has 
once regretted that they ‘‘twain became one flesh.”’ 
Two little ones have during this period increased her 
cares, but also doubled her joys. Then a sister dies in 
a Gistant and yet unsettled part of the country, leav- 
ing two boys of six and nine. Without hesitation or 
fear, cn account of the additional labor and care 
which must in consequence fall upon her, she send3 
for ihese orphan-boys—born in the buckwoods—un- 
trained and unformed in miiid aud manners, to share 
with ber own children equal care and affection; but 
exacting from them in return equal respect, obedienc> 
ard helpfuinuess. 

Now, this lady says she tries to live and ecb ina 
Christian mannher—trainivg aud governing ber chil- 
Gren és far as pessible in accordance with the teaching 
ot the Bibie ; but complains that she is surrounded by 
heigbbors who will interfere, and finds it hard to be 
patient under this unwarrantable supervision. One 
criticises the manner she dresses her childrea; another 
is distressed that she sends them to school so young; 
a third ceusures her for working them teo hard, Taus 
watched, and every act and word that cau be caught 
up reported through the neighborhood, she has been 
annoyed and irmtated * witil,”’ she writes, ‘It cau en- 
dure it no Jonger, and rua te you for advice and com- 


It is greatly to be regretted that there are in almost 
all neighborhoods “ meddlesome Matties,’? who spend 
their whcle time in watching the affairs of others. It 
weuld be a blessing to any community where such 
nuisances are found, if there could be some power to 
compel them to employ the time they waste over their 
neighbors’ business and actions, in hard labor. But 
they do more harm to themselves than to you, my 
friend. With a good husband, healthy children, and 
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all the work you can do, you can hardly have leisure 
or inclination to make yourself uncomfortable over 
idle gossips. Yet, after all, we know one must become 
well used to unjust or unauthorized criticism, before 
they can pass on unmoved, when neighbors, with 
whom it is desirable to live peaceably and affection- 
ately, can find no better employment for their time 
than in making injurious remarks, and attributing 
wrorg motives to every act which they do not fully 
understand. But when you are fully satisfied that thisis 
the character of those by whom you are surrounded, 
we know of no way but to keep aloof as much as possi- 
ple from all such people—for a meddler is of ail 
characters the most unsafe. Be always ready to repay 
their wrong acts by kind ones, when needed; but 
allow no intimacy. A few good and righteous persons 
may be found, even in such neizhborhoods. Endeavor 
to put yourself in communication with these, if you 
have an opportunity,-or if so situated that it resis 
with them to take the initiatory steps toward an ac- 
quaintance, wait patiently until they learn your true 
character, ard take care that they find it such that 
they will seek an introduction themselves. Meanwhile 
you have your home. Do not worry about aa annoy- 
ance that is common to all. Satisfy your owa con- 
science, your husband, and your God, and you can 
live very contentedly without much society, until you 
find that which is congenial and given voluntarily. 
Aid afier ail the best society that earth can furnish, 
can never be productive of half the real happiness 
which one can and should find at home. It is better 
that children should not be so much secluded as to 
grow up bashful aud awkward. Yet, of two evils, we 
should much prefer that to the bold unshrinkiug man- 
ners, so Offensive, and which we see in many young 
children in these progressive days; for the awkward- 
ness and shyness they will soon outgrow, but habits 
formed by unsuitable associates will cling to them 
through life. Simple and unsophisticated little @uil- 
dren are very scarce, therefore if you find gossiping, 
intrusive neighbors too troublesome for your endur- 
ance, withdraw from them, if only to keep your little 
ones uncontaminated. Your own home joys aud duties 
will more than compensate you for separating yourself 
and children as much as possible from such undesir- 
able companions—and in any case, asmall, well chosen 
circle of acquaintances is far more enjoyable and im- 
proving than a large, promiscuous one, and beyond all 
comparison better for those committed to your care, 
This secured, endeavor to banish all aaxiety and irri- 
tation for what another, and most insignificant class, 
the meddlers, may say of you, or your affairs; only be 
watchful and prayerful for your children’s sake aud 
your own sake, that you give noreal occasion for harsh 
criticism; then the words of the foolish are but idle 
wind. Let them, like it, pass and be forgotten. 

To the many who inquire what books are the most 
suitable for children’s Sunday reading, we can only 
say that there are so many books and periodicals pub- 
lished expressly for children, one can hardly choose 
amiss, but we notice, there has nothing yet been 
found that so readily secures a child’s attention, when 
read in an easy, natural manner, as the historical 
parts of the old family Bible, especially if the mother 
permits them to interrupt her with such questions as 
naturally arise in their youthful minds, and seeks to 
make her answers, or explanutions, a3 simple and 
direct as possible. Such readings uressldom forgotten. 
Aside from this book, which has ever been, and will 
ever continue to be, full of interest to every child 
who has heard it from a mother’s lips, there are un- 
numbered books admirably adupted to a child’s 
capacity. It would be Gifficult to select for another. 
Every mother should be governed by her child’s pecu- 
liar taste and character, and special needs. 

“A mother’ from Wisconsin, inquires if she can 
gather sufficient knowledge of the system of Kin:ler- 
gartn from the iustruction books to enable her to 
teach her children of five and two years old, after that 
method ? 

We are informed that the system is readily under- 
stood, and a great assistance to mothers who prefer to 
teach their children at home, as long as they can. 
There is 3 Normal School in Boston for the instruction 
of those who wish to become teachers; but, from the 
books much can be gleaned that will be of great use ta 
mothers who cannot reach the regular schools, 

“Will you please tell me how large to make sheet 
2nd pillow tidies and how to arrange them ? Also how 


a 


& woman, in poor health, two or three in the family, 
six cows, and no help, can keep anything neat ani 
tidy ?” 


We never could understand how any woman under 
such circumstances could succeed at all ia carrying 
her burdens if she did not ‘keep everything neat and 
lidy.’’ Neatness should save work, not increase it. 
With ‘a place fer everything, and everything in its 
place,” and well cleaned before it is put there, one 
can turn cff much more work, with far less fatigue, 
than if each article, as fast as used, were thrown aside 
anywhere, to be searched for when next wanted, and 
then cleaned, before it could be again used, consum- 
ing in the search mere time than it would take to do 
the work for which it was wanted. Every housewife 
knows that if any article is set aside uncleaned it will 
take more than double the time to get it in a proper 
condition when next wanted, than if it had been im- 
mediately cleaned when used. Knives, forks, spoons, 
plates and dishes, are hard to clean if left unwashed 
till what remains on them gets hard and is thoroughly 
dried. After making bread or pastry the bread-board 
and rolling-pin can be washed and made spotlessly cleaa 








in less tkan five minutes, if done immediately; but set 
them aside for an hour or two, or until next needed, 
and you will find it will take time and strength which 
you can ill afford to waste, to get them in working 
order again; or if used unwashed, and we have known 
such eases, your bread or pastry will reveal the care- 
lessness. Just so with paint, floors, windows, and each 
and every kind of work. If yeu let them pass day 
after day 1ill dust and dirt accumulate in every diree- 
tion—for these are industrious workers—by and by, 
from regard to your own comfort and convenience, 
you must take a day, perhaps two or three, to repair 
the damages, and it will be hard work ; whereas, a 
few minutes’ dusting or sweeping, or use of aclean cloth 
and water, each day, will easily conquer dust and dirt, 
moth and rust, and you will find far less fatigue in the 
operation. We mention these things simply to serve 
as examples; the same method csrried into every part 
of your work, willsave your time and strength, and 
yet “keep everything neat and tidy.” 

Sheet tidies should be as long as the sheet is wide, 
and about half a yard deep, and spread over that part 
of the sheet that is turned over the spread at the head 
of the bed. They hide the wrinkles and tumbled look 
of the upper sheet after it has been once slept on, and 
give the bed a neat look, thatis very desirable. Pil- 
low tidies may be made two and a half yards long, and 
from three-quarters to a yard wide, according to the 
width of the pillows, and spread oryer both when the 
bed is made, or cut in two pieces, covering each pillow 
separately. They may te made with a simple deep 
bem, or a hem and tucks, braided, embroidered, or 
ruffied, according to your fancy, timeormeans, They 
may be made of new linen or cotton, or when old 
sheets are too far worn out to be used as sheets for 
emaller beés, the proper length aud width may be cut 
from such parts as are whole, and hemmed, tucked, or 
ruffled, nicely starched and ironed, aud used for tidies. 
They should of course be removed and neatly folded 
each night, and with care will not require washing 
oftener than once a month. They are a great con- 
venience, as a bed may be kept always looking attract- 
ive, and neat enough to relieve you of all fear of unex- 
pected callers, or company; and when the hous? is 
small, and one is compelled perhaps to have a bed in 
the sitting-room, add much toyourcomtort and peace 
of mind. 





SHORT STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
BY COLORADO. 
Neo. 2.—DOGS. 
DID not mean in my first number, “ Dogs and 
Railroad Trains,” (in the Christian Union of 
April 3,) to assert a ‘‘dogma of infallibility.”” Of 
course dogs make mistakes. Their masters do—why 
shonldn’t they? 

A case in point occurs to me, a genuine incident, 
reported to me by an eye witness, a relative of mine, 
When I tell you that this relative was an old lady, 


who always traveled with a chronic anxiety regarding ‘ 


her trunk, which article, however carefully marked 
and labeled, had asingular fatality about going astray, 
fam sure you will admit that an ine dent sufficiently 
important to divert the female mind under such cir- 
cumstances requires uo further authentication. 

It happened ia the good, old-fashioned times when 
people traveled by stage-ccach, long before any cor- 
rupt, giant corporations existed, these latter having 
all been generated by modern steam, if we may accept 
the testimony of elderly people. 

Upon one ef there stately, rocking vehicics, drawn 
by five horses, my aunt sat perched, enjoying the 
pleasant New England scenery, so far as the secret 
solicitude aforementioned would permit. She had 
just recovered from a momentary panic, occasioned 
by the tumultuous manner in which the coach rattled 
over a bridge at the foot of a hill, and had glanced 
back to see if the baggage was secure, when she ob- 
served a dog coming across lots at a pace similar to 
that practiced by our old friend Towser, and with 
similar intent. He had along pasture to traverse, tio 
rail fences to pass, a short but steep saud bank to de- 
scend, and he would be in the road. 

He was moving ou a Well calculated diagonal line, 
and evidently understood matters of distance and 
momentum thoroughly; had started from the old 
farm-house just in time to intercept the coach, hand- 
somely, at a particular point. It was plain, by the 
twinkle in the eye of the driver, and the touch he 
gave his leader, that he designed interfering with the 
dog’s geometrical plan, but equally plain that the 
other Getected his stratagem on the instant, for he 
threw just enough more speed into the scale to coun- 
terbalance it. This cost bim no small effort, but he 
was plucky, long-lezged and winded, and having, un- 
like Towser, only flesh and blood to conten with, he 
reached the sand slepe in time,and down it, came 
tearing, with wild triumph ia his eye! 

His diagonal line would terminate about three feet 
abead of the horses, and he had held it with so much 
grit and speed, that in spite of his being a homely cur, 
the passengers had become quite interested in the 
race (so does success pervert judgment), and the num- 
ber of heads thrust out to watch him made the coach 
rescmble a ** crocus porcupine.’”’ Before these numer- 
ous spectators he dasbed valiantly into the turanike, 
opened wide his mouth, and relessed—not the 
expected roar—Lut his dinner! That was all he did— 
every single thing, except to turn around and go 
back in a slow walk that was quite funereal! Not 
one syllable did he utter. How could he be expected 








to say anything? Judge of his feelings! The result 
so Gifferent from bis fond auticipations! Uader such 
circumstances, you wouldn’t have been disposed to 
make a good-natured speech, I'll be bound. How 
imuch better, then, to maintain an impressive silence! 

Whether the passengers shouted, laughed, hooted 
at and reviled him, you can guess or if you can't, 
just take an early opportunity, of a Saturday after- 
noon, to fall full lengthin a puddle on Broadway and 
see how much sympathy you will detect in the grin- 
ning countenances of the attentive crowd. They will 
be much more pleased by the incident than you. Such 
was the phenomenon in the case under observation. 
Admitted, the dog was not entitled to sympathy 
(though that doesn’t always affect the question). The 
spirit of his mission was a false one. His effort, though 
characterized by the same physical energy as those of 
Towser, lucked the high mor! quality of his. There 
was nothing about that Stage Company that required 
denouncing. The line was honestly managed by 
Squire Gleason —the drivers were sober, straight- 
forward men,and the passeugers, staid, respectable 
citizens of the county, who tilled the soil six days in 
the weck, and the seventh went regularly to meeting. 
It was an upprovoked assault upon virtue. The dog 
was an impudent bully and was served just right. 
Without discussing the location of a dog’s conscience, 
I think it clear that in this case it lay right under the 
stomach, and asserted its moral supremacy at the 
fatal moment and with a vigor that carried everything 
merely physical before it. 

Let us hope that such deep inner emotions stirred 
the dog’s depths to some permanent purpose and 
made him better and wiser. This is the province of 
disaster and disappointment. 

I believe I will furnish the experience of one other 
dog, the prominent effort of whose life was a bitter 
failure (because a mistake) and one entailing a loss 
even more irreparable than the one just described. 
He belonged to a different type of dog from tho 
other, not being deliberately wicked, but of that im- 
pulsive and frivolous disposition which leads to all sorts 
of indiscretion and impertinence. A heedless, impu- 
Gent, young puppy, of which modern society fur- 
nisbes so many examples. 

He was of the larger-sized black-and-tan variety, 
lithe and quick—born with a natural and irreconcila- 
ble hostility to rats. To’ hunt and destroy them was 
the work to which he was peculiarly predestined, and 
he might have made himself aname, had he adhered 
strictly to this legitimate line of business. But he 
was not content with it (discontent with natural 
spheres has been the world’s blunder all through) and 
as too much ambition has been the bane of many an 
historical character, so it lured him to partial destruc- 
tion. I have always thought that by virtue of the 
common instinct against rats and mice, cats should be 
considered as allies by the dogs, and treated with at 
least diplomatic courtesy. But Snap gave no weight 
to my opinion, and fell into the error so common to 
terriers, and persisted in degrading them to the status 
of enemies. This fault he maintained in a dogged 
way, till it ended in a direful catastrophe. [The gea- 
tleman who saw and reported the facts to me is a 
townsmsn of yours, Mr. Managing Editor, and you 
must know that to be a certificate of credibility. I 
will attempt the tale in his words.] 

I was sitting, late one summer's afternoon, upon my 
piazza, enjoying the early twilight, under the shadow 
of the great willow, thinking how good a thing it is 
for weary men to “shake off the dust of New York 
from their feet” every night and sleep in the country, 
and watching Snap, who snuffed the ground and bur- 
rowed the soft moid vigorously, suspicious of mice 
and moles, when, through the open gate, entered a 
neighbor's cat. 

I had known Tabby for a series of years as the 
especial pet of an esteemed lady across the turnpike, 
with whom our family relations were intimate and 
pleasant, for she wasa matron of many excellences, 
By the force of association and education her cat had 
become clothed with a similar dignity and virtue, and 
earried about with her a quiet consciousness of in- 
tegrity that became her wel!. She was a cat ‘* whose 
yesterdays looked backward with a smile,’ and who 
hence had no uneasiness about the future, as the evil- 
minded have. 

She entered the gate therefore with the serene ex- 
pressicn of cne who, designing no evil, apprehends 
none. For alll know, she came in a pure spirit of 
courtcsy, to wish me a good evening or to deliver 
some neighborly message from her mistress. Alas, 
that integrity of purpose and virtuous living should 
be so little respected by the depraved! 

Whatever her business with me, she did not trans- 
act it, for at that moment Snap, having decided there 
was no mole in the rose-bed, and quite too much of its 
soilia his nose, and possibly somewhat irritated by 
his non-success (you bnow that failure does fret th» 
best of us), lifted his head with a snort, and catching 
sight of Tabby, dashed at her! She, apprehendiag 
mischief, dropped d'gnity and started off in search of 
come asylum. Round the house she sped, but no open 
door or window offering refuge or escape, in a mo- 
ment appeared in front again, with Snap a little in the 
rear, noiseless, but confident as Fate. Again the cir- 
cuit was swiftly made, and again and again—how 
many times I don’t know, for I couldn’t have counted 
had I tried, they went so fast. It seemed a continuous, 
revolving procession of cats and dogs as they flashed 
before me. (Similar optical illusions have been pro- 


duced, you know, in Democratic parade3.) 
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I tried to expostulate with Snap—to order him off— 
but bless you! if I turned to the right they had got to 
the left, and if I ran to the left, they were on the other 
side. And then, to be perfectly frank with you, my 
jaughing neutralized my humane efforts. (GHowready 
we are to see something ludicrous in the misfortunes 
of others!) 

Gradually I noticed a change was going on in this 
excitisg panorama. Snap’s pursuing mouth was 
steadily approximating to the terror-expanded tail of 
fleeing Tabby! It became evident, also, that she was 
fully aware of this alarming circumstance, for with a 
sudden change of orbit she shot to the left and made 
for a shed under which the haymakers had that after- 
noon left their reaping-machine, under the low, bris- 
tling front of which she flew out of sight. Snap, an 
impalpable distance behind, successful malice gleam- 
ing in his eye, a final yelp of triumph in his throat, 
and with tail aloft, like a conquering banner, dashed 
after her! Alas for overweening confidence!—it has 
betrayed armies. Snap had never given a moment’s 
attention to the mechanical construction of reapers, 
and learned suddenly and all too late by sharp afflic- 
tion that they have tecth. Treading the very threshold 
of victory his conquering banner trailed the dust—two- 
thirds of his tail were cut off clean by the remorseless 
knives! 

How absorbing a thing issorrow! How we forget 
in its cruel presence that we ever were happy! When 
hope of the future is nipped, how we sigh for the past! 
£o Snap instantly and entirely forgot the things that 
were before, and thought only of the thing that was 
behind. How had his hopes been cut off and laid low! 
What a curtailment had he suffered! I hold that the 
humanity of the dog (so to speak) was in that sad mo- 
ment made manifest! 

As he backed out of Pussy’s fortress he was so com- 
pletely absorbed in his grief, it seemed to me he had 
forgotten all about Tabby—all about cats in general, 
and that even the word vats had no music or fascina- 
tion for hisear. In fact, I believe when I captured 
him, as he revolved frantically in a contracted circle, 
composed of his head, body and remnant of tail, any 
of his foes might have witnessed the spectacle with 
perfect impunity. And I well remember, that while 
I bound a greased rag on to the reminiscence of his 
former pride, old Tabby walked leisurely out of her 
hiding-place and left the premises, with a look over 
her shoulder which saidas plainly as possible, ‘* Young 
puppies should respect gray hairs.’’ 
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DENOMINATIONAL CHURCH PROPERTY AND ACCOM- 
MODATIONS, 


HE statistics of the Christian denominations re- 
cently completed at the Census Office as reported 
in the Tribune, show that there are in this nation 
72,451 organized churches, owning 63,074 church edi- 
fices. The aggregate value of church property is $354,- 
429,581, and in these churches there is accommodation 
for 21,659,562 persons at the same time. Of course by 
using them at different hours for different assemblies 
twice or three times as many could be accommodated. 
The population of the nation at the last census was 
88,555,983. Divide the church property by this and it 
gives to each person in the nation, of every age and 
sex, about nine dollars and a quarter. If this amount 
had been spent economically, and on the true princi- 
ples cf local unity, it could provide accommodations 
for all the nation. But it has not been so spent. It 
has been expended by more than ten denominations, 
and in the rivalry of denominations in large cities im- 
mense amounts have been spent on costly churches, 
with no gain as to power of accommodation, whilst in 
small places more churches have been built than are 
needed, or are filled. The churches now built furnish 
accommodation for a little over one-half of the whole 
population at once. But as a general fact these 
churches are not well filled, and a considerable pro- 
portion of their accommodation is unemployed. 

The accommodations for hearers are divided among 
the different denominations as follows: Methodist, 
6,528,209 ; Baptist (regular) 3,997,116; Baptist (other) 
363,019; Presbyterian (regular) 2,198,900; Presbyterian 
(other) 499,344; Roman Catholic 1,990,514 ; Congrega- 
tional, 1,117,212; Lutheran, 997,332; Episcopal, 991,051. 
Total—18,682,697. _This leaves 2,976,865, to the other 
denominations not specified. 

The value of church property is divided as follows :' 

Methodist, $69,854,121 ; Roman Catholie, $60,985,566 ; 
Presbyterian (regular), $47,828,732; Presbyterian 
(other), $5,436,524; Baptist (regular) $39,229,221; Baptist 
(other), $2,878,977 ; Episcopal, $36,514,549 ; Congrega- 
tional, $25,069,698; Lutheran, $14,917,747. Total— 
$302,215,135, leaving to all other denominations not 
mentioned, $51,214,446, 


It appears from this statement that the power of ac- 
commodation does not always accord with the worth of 
church property. The Roman Catholics are second 
as to the value of property, but fourth as to power of 
accommodation. The Baptists are fourth, as to value 
of property, but second as to power of accommoda- 
‘tion. The Methodists are first in both respects. From 
this we infer that the Roman Catholics have expended 
much more in expensive cathedrals than the Baptists 
or Methodists. Yet, by using their cathedrals at 


different hours for different congregations, the Roman 
Catholics sometimes augment their accommodating 
power. 

It appears also that there are 9,377 churches without 
any church edifice, and at an average of $10,090 for 
an edifice, it will take $9,377,000, to supply the want, 
furnishing a wide field for church-building societies. 

The facts stated also show the power of the volun- 
tary principle in providing the means of religious in- 
struction, for, taking out the children, and the poor, 
it implies great liberality in the real givers ,to in- 
vest €354,429,581 in church property, even if it is 
the .accumulation of years, and not a yearly gift. 
When to this we add the yearly expenditure for the 
support of the preaching of the Gospel, of which we 
have no estimate, but which, on an average of only 
$1,0C0 to a church for all expenses, would be $7,245,100 
a year, we can form some idea of the power of the 
voluntary principle in this country. To this, if we 
add the interest, on the church property at ten per 
cent., it would be $35,442,958 annually, or $17,721,479 
at only 5 per cent. 


LIBRARIES AND SUNDAY. 

The meeting in the Cooper Institute on Monday 
evening, April 22, to consider the opening of the 
library on Sunday, was one of great interest and im- 
portance. Every seat was filled long before the hour 
of service, the aisles were closely packed with standing 
listeners, and multitudes could not get even a stand- 
ing-place in the house. The subject to be considered 
was one of the most momentous, the right useof the 
Lord’s Day. The only speaker was Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, and he advocated the opening of the library 
of the Institute on that day. This view was sustained 
by the unanimous vote of that vast assembly, and 
the trustees of the library have voted to open it in the 
Fallon the Sabbath, from 2 to 10 P.M., as an experi- 
ment for ayear. Of Mr. Beecher’s. argument we need 
give no account, as our readers will find it for them- 
selves on page 379. 

SUNDAY MAILS. 

The recent Methodist conference, over which Bishop 
E. RK. Ames presided, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing important resolutions: 

“Whereas, Communism, the liquor interest, and 
kindred influences, evidently act on the idea that the 
Sabbath isthe chief obstacle in their paths in this 
country; and 

‘““Whereas, Sunday trains are among the most 
powerful of their aids to remove this obstacle; and 

*“* Whereas, The Sunday mails are the main excuse 
for the Sunday trains; 

‘* Resolved, First—That as Christian patriots we 
hereby protest against the Sunday mails as dangerous 
alike to our civil and religious liberty. 

** Second, That we deem this subject of such impor- 
tance as to demand the attention of the approaching 
General Conference.” 

It is earnestly to be desired that all employments 
which engage large numbers of men should be sus- 
pended on the Sabbath, so far asmay be done without 
injury to the entire moral interests of the community. 
How the principle should be applied in the case of 
mails and railroad trains, is a complicated question, 
which we do not at present attempt to decide. 

MULTIPLICATION OF COLLEGES. 

Before the same conference, President Cummings, 
of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
spoke, protesting against an increase of Methodist 
Colleges. 

“He said he was in receipt of a great many applica- 
tions from young men, telling him what other institu- 
tions had offered them, and asking if any further in- 
ducements could be offered by the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. This was placing an old and honorable institu- 
tion in competition with secular ones, in fact placing 
them in the position of luring students to come to 
them, which he thought was unnecessary. 

‘“‘ The number of students is far too small for the 
institutions in existence, and consequently the de- 
nomination has not a collegiate institution that may 
be said to rank first-class. He recommended a con- 
centration of the denominational donations on a few 
institutions.” . 

There is good reason, also, to protest against the 
multiplication of colleges by rival ,denominations. 
We know of acase in the State of Illinois where, not 
in a great city, but in the country, there are five col- 
leges of five different denominations, within a radius 
of ten miles. Of course, with few or no academies, 
there can be for them all no adequate local supply of 
college students, and as a general fact the number is 
relatively small. Some colleges employ an agent to 
get students, and he does not seem to think it dis- 
honorable to allure them from other colleges by offers 
such as are referred to by President Cummings. Such 
is the economy to which the denominational system 
leads in colleges as well as in churches. 

HELP FOR ANTIOCH. 


Rev. S- H. Calhoun and Rev. Dr Jessup have tele- 
graphed to Wm. A. Booth, New York, as follows: ** An- 
tioch and villages destroyed. Survivors perishing. 
Contributions imperatively needed. Send relief by 
telegraph.”’ Wm. E. Dodge, Wm, A. Booth, and J. Au- 
gustus Johnson, have called a meeting for New York, 
and will gladly receive contributions from any and 
every quarter. Little did the people of Antioch, 
when first the followers of Christ were called Chris- 
tians by them, perhaps as a name of contempt, dream 
that in after ages, and in an hour of the deepest ca- 
Jamity, aid would be sent to them from Christian na- 
tions then wielding the highest power of the globe. 


PREACHING OF WOMEN. 


adopted by the Presbytery of Brooklyn, requesting 
them 


“To adopt, and to transmit to all the Presbyteries 
for their approval, such rules as shall oblige all 
churches under their care, not to license or ordain 
women to the Gospel ministry, and not to allow any 
woman to teach or preach in — or in the public 
and promiscuous meetings of the Church of Christ.”’ 


This request is sustained in brief by eight reasons, 
such as are usually urged in such cases. The remark- 
able fact of the case is, that five influential members 
of the Presbytery voted against the adoption of this 
addres3:. 

In the coming General Conference of Methodists at 
Brocklyn, the St. Louis petition of women for license 
and ordination will come up, and will probably lead 
to an interesting and thorough discussion of the whole 
question. 

DAILY REPORTS OF CHURCH MEETINGS. 

The enterprising proprietors of the Churchman did 
an excellent thing in publishing in a daily supple- 
ment a full report of the doings of the late General 
Convocation. A like enterprise has been undertaken 
by our friends of the Evangelist, for the meeting of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly at Detroit, be- 
ginning May 16. The interest of some of the topics ta 
be discussed, including the preaching of women, and 
the basis of representation in future Assemblies, will 
give the publication especial value. 








FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM SUNDAY LEAGUE. 


HE object of this league was to secure the opening 

of the Art Gallery and Free Library on Sundays. 
Churchmen, Nonconformists, and especially Sunday- 
school teachers opposed the measure. A deputation 
waited upon the civil authorities to oppose the pro- 
posal. 

After an adjournment, it was finally voted, 25 to 17, 
to open the Art Gallery and Free Library on Sundays. 
We take these facts from the Freeman of April 12. 
The Freeman is opposed to the movement, but con- 
cedes much to the positions of Rev. R. W. Dale, a lead- 
ing Congregationalist, who, it seems, is in favor of the 
movement. The Frecman says: 

“We regret the decision. It may be, as the Rev. R. 
W. Dale contends, that the fourth commandment does 
not forbid recreation. There is much to be said in 
favor of the opinion that the fourth commandment 
has not the force of a law of the New Testament. 
And yet we are persuaded that labor should be pro- 
hibited on Sundays. If municipalities employ their 
servants on the first day of the week, a step has been 
taken toward the employment of all other laborers on 
the same day. The result of this would inevitably 
be that our working men would do seven days’ work 
for six days’ wage, and that the physical strength of 
the nation would be gradually lessened and under- 
mined. The beginning of this evil is like the letting 
out of water, and therefore we hope that the example 
of Birmingham will not be followed.”’ 


If the plan suggested in this city be adopted, of not 
giving out books on Sunday, but allowing them to be 
read, and if the voluntary service of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is given to relieve the regular 
officers and agents of the Library, the objection of the 
Freeman would be removed. All agree that working 
men ought to have a day of rest on the Sabbath. The 
clergy are a necessary exception, hut they ought to 
have a day of rest during the week. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


As the discussion of the Athanasian Creed by the 
lower houses of York and Canterbury approaches, 
the interest in the proposal to dispense with the de- 
votional use of the Creed increases. Page after page 
is given to the subject in the Guardian, and John Bull 
and the Record also open their columns to the discus- 
sion. Dr. Pusey has prepared a long and earnest pro- 
test against the disuse of the Creed, and petitions 
against it are multiplying on all sides. Tae power of 
this movement may be inferred from the following 
statements of the Record: 

““We learn from the John Bull that on Friday there 
wes an influential meeting, under the presidency of 
Earl Beauchamp, of Peers, Members of Parliament, 
and representative clergy, to consider what course 
should be taken with reference to the Athanasian 
Creed. With the exception of one clergyman who 
objected to the words ‘‘in its integrity,’’ there was a 
unanimous determination to maintain the Creed as it 
stands and in its present position. No less than five 
different memorials to the Lower Houses of the Gon- 
vocations of Canterbury and York were drawn up 
for signature, all with one prayer for the maintenance 
of the Creed, but assigning different reasons, one 
very brief to be signed by the laity generally as sug- 
gested by Mr. Brewer; and while those of Archdeacon 
Churton and Canon Liddon drew special attention 
to the great schism an alteration would cause. One, 
drafted by the Marquis of Salisbury, inserted a 
special reference to the danger which an alteration 
would cause to the Establishment, an opinion stated 
to have been shared by the Prime Minister himself.”’ 

Meantime, the Nonconformist treats the Creed as a 
gross forgery, which is sustained only by the fact that 
it has got into the Prayer-book. The editor says: 

“In itself, as a literary performance, the thing is 
about as much entitled to respect as ‘Sir Roger Tich- 
borne’s’ claim, but having got into the Prayer-book, 
there it is, and there is a class of Churchmen who will 
fight for it accordingly. We read their defense of it 
with the same sort of feeling that astronomers must 
have when they come across aman—if there be such @ 
man—who believes in the physical theory of the world 
as it was explained before certain discoveries—say be- 
fore Galileo and Newton.” 

From the power of the Establishment thus to su3- 
tain forgeries and prevent progress, he derives an ar- 
gument against an established Church. But though 
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he rejects the Athanasian Creed, he isa firm believer 
in the Trinity. 
THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 

In the Nonconformtst for April 3, there are reports 
ef three meetings on this subject, at Newport, at 
Nottingham and at Ringwood. Rev. Charles Wil- 
liams spoke at Newport. 

‘“Mr. Williams commenced his address by referring 
to Mr. Miall’s torthcoming motion and Mr. Hughes’s 
proposed amendment upon 1t, which distinctly raised 
the issue—reform or disestablishment. Every one 
admitted that things could not remain as they are, 
and in his pamphlet on Church reform Canon Ryle 
pointed out the many sources of dissension which 
existed within the Church. On the one side were the 
believers in the Real Presence, candle blessings, the 
use of incense, &c., and on the other were those who 
threw overboard the reality of miracles altogether. 
Such was the state of things which existed within the 
Church as pointed out by Mr. Ryle, who contends that 
only reform will avert disruption. All in the Es- 
tablishment, indeed, wanted freedom, but those who 
didn’t pay the price for freedom did not deserve to 
be free.” 

Mr. Ryle, he said, being Evangelical, would so re- 
form the Church that it should be like the Dissenters. 
But under the State this could not be done. The 
Broad-Church clergy, like Dean Stanley, wanted to 
make the Church so naticnal, and comprehensive, 
that it would not be a real Church any more than the 
Roman Empire; and on all questions of Reform, the 
State must decide and not the Evangelicals, and they 
must obey. 

The High Church party, on the other hand, aim ata 
government of Sacerdotalism and priests. The evan- 
gelicals abhor this. Yet the State could establish it if 
it pleased. To be free, the connection with the 
State must be dissolved, a connection always injurious. 
The lecture was received with applause, and thanks. 

On the otker hand, meetings are held and lectures 
delivered in behalf of the Established Church, with 
increasing zealand energy. There are those, however, 
even in the Church, who in view of the existing state 
of things, anticipate and even desire disestablishment. 
Among these is Archdeacon Denison. We take from 
the Christian World the following statement as to 
him: 

‘* Archdeacon Denison, on a visitation at Taunton, 
on Monday, said he did not suppose he should live to 
see the Church of England disestablished and disen- 
dowed, but he was unable to doubt that both events 
would happen. One thing, however, was worse than 
disestablishment and disendowment, and that was 
establishment and endowment which should have no 

aiticular form of faith. He had ceased to think the 

‘stablishment worth keeping, and hehad come to the 
conclusion that it was bad for true religion that it 
should continue to exist.” 





The Week. 


From Tuesday April, 23, to Monday April 29. 


ONGRESS.—After neglecting to take up the 
Tariff Bill, the House of Representatives occupiel 
itself with contested election cases, the Postal Code, a 
bill to prevent expansion and contraction in the money 
market, and a resolution (passed) calling on the Presi- 
dent for the Alabama Correspondence, and a proposi- 
tion (not passed) to clear the floor permanently of prc- 
fessional lobbyists, mostly ex-members who have a 
nominal right to admission. The weekly percentage 
of acrimony was brought out in discussing the bill 
granting a part of Yerba Buena Island, in San Fran- 
cisco Harbor to the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
which was finally passed with an amendment provid- 
ing that the property shall be duly appraised, with a 
view to securing a fair price. The Houard case was 
debated durivg the greater part of Thursday and Fri- 
day, and resolutions were at length passed by a vote 
of 145 to 43, declaring that Howard was and is an ‘“‘al- 
legea’”’ American citizen, and calling upon the Presi- 
dent to demand his unconditional release, and the res- 
toration of his confiscated property unless it is shown 
that he was duly convicted by civil process under the 
Spanish laws. The House was reluctant to go into 
committee on the Tariff, but was persuaded to do so 
on Friday—result inconclusive. In the Senate, whose 
memters seem to be rather preoccupied in view of 
speedy adjournment, not much was done. On Friday 
the Yerba Buena grant was dismissed, but a second 
reading was objected to, and the matter dropped. A 
debate on the Deficiency Bill resulted in a conditional 
decision that the pay of government workmen shall be 
equalized under the eight hour law. 








Mr. Charles Francis Adams has sailed for Europe 
to fulfill his duties as Arbitrator for the United States 
at Geneva, just as the Cincinnati movement is culmi- 
nating in action, and by sheer momentum is compel- 
ling recognition in quarters where the policy has thus 


far been to belittie all anti-administration movements. | 


As Mr. Adams is conspicuous almost to isolation 
among the possible nominees of the Liberal Republi- 
cans, it occurred to Mr. David A. Wells, of Connecticut 
that somebody should be authorized to answer for 
him at Cincinnati. He accordingly wrote asking ap- 
propriate questions, which brought out thisreply, pub- 
lished originally in the Springfield Republican: 

** Boston, April 18, 1872. » 


“My DEAR Mr. WELLS :— 


“T have received your letter, and will answer % 
frankly. I do not want the nomination, and could 
rn be induced to consider it by the circumstances 
under which it might possibly be made. If the call 


{ wpon me were an unequivocal one, based upon cona- 
{ @ence in my character earned in public life, and a be- 
i lief that I would carry out in practice the principles 
, which I professed, then, indeed, would come a test of 
my courage in anemergency. But, if Ll am to be ne- 
gotiated for and have assurances given that I am 
honest, you will beso kind asto draw me out of that 
crowd, With regard to what I understand to be the 
declaration of principles which has been made, it 
weuld be ridiculous in me to stand haggling over 
them. With a single exception of ambiguity, I see 
nothing which any honest Republican or Democrat 
would not accept. Indced, I should wonder at any 
cne who denied them. Thedifficulty is not in the pro- 
fession. It lies, every where, only iu the manner in 
which they are carried iuto practice. If I have suc- 
ceeded in making myself understood, you will perceive 
that I can give no authority to any one to act or to 
speak for mein the premises. I never had a moment's 
belief that, when it came to the point, any one so en- 
tirely isolated as I am from all political association of 
any kind could be made acceptable as a candidate for 
public office. But Iam so unlucky as to value that in- 
dependence more highly than the elevation which is 
brought by a sacrifice of it. This is not inconsistent 
with the sense of grateful recognition of the very flat- 
tering estimates made of my services in many and 
high quarters. But I cannot consent to peddle with 
them tor power. If the good people who meet at 
Cincinnati really believe that they need such an 
anomalous being asI am (which I do not), they must ex- 

ress it ina manner to convince me of it, or all their 
labor will be thrown away. I am, with great respect, 

* Yours, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

“Davip A. WELLS, Esq., Norwich, Ct.”’ 

The first important nomination made by the Pres- 
ident since the announcement of the Civil Service Reg- 
ulations is a heppy illustration of the principle of the 
promotion of tried and competent officers in each de- 
partment. We refer to the nomination of Mr. John 
Jay Knox as Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. Knox 
isa native of this State, anda graduate of Hamilton 
College. He was for some years as clerk and as cash- 
ier, connected with banking, under the old New York 
system; and for six years before the rebellion was 
partner in a private banking business at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. The collapse of Southern securities was a se- 
vere blow to Western banking houses, and Mr. Knox 
left Minnesota to accept a $1,200 clerkship in the office 
of the U.S. Treasurer. An article written by him in 
Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for January, 1862, advo- 
eating the National Currency Act, a year before its 
passage, attracted the notice of Secretary Chase, who 
made the author a clerk atincreased salary in the Trea- 
sury Department. Under Mr.McCulloch he made an 
important investigation of the Treasury and Mint ser- 
vice in California and Nevada. In 1867 he was made 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, and soon after 
sent on a special to New Orleans, where he discovered 
a defatcation of nearly $1,200,000 in the office of the As- 
sistant Treasurer, and by acute and firm measures suc- 
ceeded insaving for the government about half a mil- 
lion dollars. He has since had charge, in addition to 
his regular duties, of the Mint correspondence of the 
Treasury, and has made able reports to Congress on 
the new mint and coinage bill, prepared by him, which 
has passed the Senate, and is now pending in the 
House. 

When such a series of arrests and trials and con- 
victions as occurred a few months ago in Mormondom, 
is succeeded by a dearth of news so complete that 
even the daily press almost ignores the progress of 
affairs, suspicion is naturally aroused. We intimated 
once or twice while the prosection of Brigham and 
his coadjutors was developing that the affair looked 
uncanny in its juridical aspects, and it now appears 
that the natural results are as follows: A motion to 
release Brigham Young on a writ of habeas corpus was 
argued before a ‘‘ Mormon’”’ Probate Court, on Thurs- 
day, the Territorial Attorney-General appearing for 
the petitioner, and the U.S. Attorney and an associate 
for the U. 8. Marshal. The motion was naturally 
opposed on the ground that a Probate Court cannot 
review or set aside the finding of the superior tribunal, 
but the Probate Judge overruled all objections, hold- 
ing that the proceedings of the United States Courts 
have been ilegal durivg the past two years. The 
prisoner was, therefore, released and received the 
congratulations, etc., etc., but the U. 8S. Marshal pro- 
tested against the ruling of the court, and gave notice 
that further proceedings would be instituted. Here 
then is a very fair opening for a long conflict of au- 
thority, which will work conveniently into some- 
boéy’s hands in the pending political contest. 


Whether or no Governor Hoffman will sign the 
bill adopting the Charter, is still doubtful at this 
writing. Those who are opposed to his doing so argue 
that cumulative voting is not consistent with the con- 
stitution, in that the clauses of that instrument which 
define the franchise contemplate the casting of one 
vote by one elector for one candidate, and no more, 
Cn the cther hand it is held that the constitution 
was framed with the intention of securing equal rights 
for all electors, and that under the new Charter these 
rights are not in the least curtailed; for, to use an ex- 
treme example, if each of two voters casts nine ballots 
in favor of his special eandidate, the result is the same 
as though he had cast but one. Several eminent 
lawyers have signed an opinion declaring their belief 
hat the Charter as passed cannot be made a law be- 
case cumulative voting was unthought of, and would 
probably have been considered utterly impracticable 
by the framers of the constitution. Henry L. Stevens, 
one of the signers of the above-mentioned document, 
has been arguing the case before the Governor at Al- 











bany, with Professor Dwight and Governor Salomon 
as opponents. The Governor has been careful not to 
drop a word which even the most fanciful reporter can 
interpret as opinionative, and so the matter rests. 


Rapid transit in this island of Manhattan has 
been among the chief objects of solicitude for some 
time, and several bills have been passed, which to the 
impartial observerseem as well calculated to get in each 
other’s way as has always been the case heretofore. 
It is tolerably certain that Mr. Vanderbilt and the city 
will combine to sink the dangerous tracks above 42nd 
Street, whereon many accidents have occurred. For 
the rest, the ‘‘ Beach Pneumatic” railroad bill has 
passed both houses, and the “Gilbert Elevated” bill 
bavirg passed the Lower House, is favorably reported 
in the Senate. 

There 1s areasonably fair prospectthat next week 
we shall be able to announce the impeachment of 
Judges Barnard and Cardozo. Wednesday of this 
week is set apart by the Assembly for the considera- 
tion of the report of the ‘‘ Judiciary Committee"’ on 
the charges against certain Judges in New York City 
Motions to reconsider were lost, and it is generally 
assumed that a majority of the committee will recom- 
mend impeachment. Pending the Governor’s action 
on the Charter, the bill has been amended so that the 
first election under its provisions will take place the 
21st inst. 

The full text of the American ‘ counter-case” has 
been received. It is safe to say that a great many 
persons who read the American document will be 
profoundly grateful that the *‘ indirect damages’’ are 
let alone. That suck would be the case according to 
all the rules of evidence might justly be inferred. A 
reply cannot properly introduce new matter. The 
counter case brings out more clearly than heretofore 
the difference between the two governments’ on a 
point which must be intimately connected with the 
ever present consequences, namely, the limitation of 
claims on the part of Great Britain to damages done 
by four specified cruisers, This is directly opposed to 
the American view of the case, which regards all the 
cruisers mentioned in the Treaty as properly within 
the jurisdiction of the arbitrators. The consequential 
question is further approached in Article CX. of the 
counter case, which assumes that both parties con- 
template ‘that the United States will endeavor to 
establish in these proceedings some tangible connec- 
tion of cause and effect between the injuries for which 
they ask compensation and the ‘acts committed by 
the several vessels,’ which the treaty contemplates are 
to be shown to be the fount of those injuries”; that 
the tribunal “ will hold itself bound by such reasona- 
ble and established rules of law regarding the relation 
of cause and effect as it may assume that the parties 
had in view when ttey entered into their engagement 
to make this reference,” and that ‘* neither party con- 
templates that the tribunal will establish or be gov- 
erned by rules in this respect which will either on the 
one hand tend to release neutrals from their duty to 
observe a strict neutrality, or on the other hand will 
make a course of honet neutrality burdensome.” 
The British reply is said by the London press to be 
very dignified in tone, and is adjudged by the same 
authority to compare with the American document 
very much as the opinion of a veteran judge compares 
with the argument of a criminal lawyer. 

But a short time ago we summed up the condition 
of the Latin race in its Spanish derivatives, as dis- 
couraging tw all lovers ef peace and prosperity. The 
crisis seems to have come in the mother country, 
where a Carlist revolution has broken out in such 
force that three provinces, hamely, Navarre, Lerida, 
ard Biscay are proclaimed in a state of siege. Don 
Carlos, it is said, is on Spanish soil at the head of ten 
thousand men, a fair proportion of whom ars sup- 
posed to be French legitimists, and desultory fighting, 
of the kind which epables both parties to claim the 
victory, bas already taken place between the Carlists 
and the government troops. In his speech at the open- 
ing of the Cortes on Wednesday, the King fully recog- 
nized the gravity of the situation, but expressed a be- 
lief of his ability to put down the revolution. 


It now turns out that the Mexican revolution, 
to which we have occasionally referred as some rumor 
apparently more authentic than usual has gained cur- 
rency, is practically suppressed, and a detachment of 
troops has just reached Matamoras by sea from Vera 
Cruz, which willshortly exterminate or frighten away 
the bands of marauders that infest the Rio Grande 
region, and make it unpleasant, if not dangerous, for 
the United States garrisons, keeping up at the same 
time the fiction of a revolutionary success. Every one 
knows that Mexican news is even more untrustwerthy 
than the average telegraphic dispatch, but it appears 
to be credited now in New Orleans that Diaz, the rey- 
olutionary leader, never made an effective show of re- 
sistance after a defeat which he sustained early last 
winter. Everywhere, except in the semi-detached 
territory of Yucatan, the Juarez Government has re- 
established its authority, using the word strictly in its 
Mexican seyvse. The case of Yucatan remains to be 
settled, and her independent geographical position 
wi'l make it extremely difficnlt for the goverment to 
reduce her to terms, unless an amicable settlement is 
reached. 
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Scientific and Sanitary, 








SCIENTIFIC ITEM 
TPVMIE gold medal of the British Royal Astronomi- 
en] Society was presented in February to Signor 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Schiaparelli, for bis researches upon the natureaad or- | 


bits of meteors, Which have helped to demonstrate 
that these bodies beleng to the stellar region,and are 
in fact falling stars. The same savant has pointe 1 out 
a strong analogy between shooting stars and comets, 
exhibiting, for iustance, aseries of remarkable coin- 
cidences between the elements of the orbit of the “Au- 
gust meteors,” and those of the orbit of Comet IL, of 
1862. A similar comparison is made between the No- 
vember meteors and Comet I., of 1866. Signor Schia- 
parclli concludes his memoir by saying, “‘ These ap- 
proximations need no comment; must weregard these 
falling stars as swarms of small comets, or rather 2 
the product of the dissolution of so many great comets? 
I Care make no reply to such a question.” 


Mr. H. H. Howorth,in communications to Nature 
Clsims that the land around the North and South 
Poles is rising, and appeals is support of this general- 
ization to numerous passages from the reports of polar 
travel. His conclusion is that a modification of the 
earth’s form is in progress, “a general thrusting out 
of the earth’s periphery ia the direction of its shorter 
axis’’—in short, an attempt at ‘rectification of the 
frontiers,” and a removal 7of the reproach so long at- 
tachcd in our geographies to the fourm of the globe 
which has been pronounced a sphere or bali, “slightly 
flattenees ct the poles.’’ The facts adduced show oa 
the testimony of ravigators the elevation of Melville 
Island, the North Polar American coast, the Russian 
Islands, the east coast of Asia, the land between the 
White Sca and the Baltic, and the shores and moun- 
tains of Spitzbergen. In the Antartic region, similar 
uphenval is predicted of South America, South Africa, 
Tasmania, New Zealand, and Australia. 


Sir William Logan, lately at the head of the Can- 
adu Geological Survey, has contributed $18,009 in addi- 
tion to $2,C€0 slready given by his brother and him- 
self toward the endowment of the Chair of Geology 
in McGill University, Montreal. The genial andaccom- 
plisbed Priacipal Dawson, who now occupies that 
Chair, will be the first ‘Logan professor,”’ and it is in- 
tenced that he shall be relieved from the duty of 


teaching some other branches of natural science, and | 


devotehimself more particularly to geology and pale- 
ontology. ; 

The American Naturatist announces that the next 
mecting of the American Association for the 
vance; ment of Science will beheld in San Francisco. 





Ad- | 


The suecess‘ul execution of this plan, which has been | 


for several years 2 favorite dream of our scientific 
men on both sides cf the continent, will have a most 
happy effect in stimulating the somewhat feeble 
growth of naturalists’ societies in the West, and iu 
opening to the servants of the East a new world of won- 
Gers and problems, 


The question of the temperature of the solar pho- 
teshove has been answered in manv ways. Ericsson, 
by & curious but not generally approved method, 
arrived at an estimate of over four mitiion degrees 
Centigrade (ihe zero of the Centigrade thermometer 
is 82 degrees Fahrenheit, and nine degrees Centi- 
grace are equal to five Fahrenheit.) Father Seech 
bas a startling theory cf ten million 
ZY3ner’s estimate was 400,000 dezrees C.; Spirer 
adopted 27 C00 degrees C.3; but Faye, Deville, Beeque- 
rel, Fizenu, Vualle and Vieaire, in a recent discussion 
in the Paris Acadewy of Sciences, agreed upon 10,009 
desrees C. as the probable superior limit of solar tem- 
persture. Tho reputation of these philosorvhers, the 
yaiicty of the methods they cniployed and the 
advantage they possessed,in having before them for 





degrees; | 


criticism ike observations aud reasouwings of all theic | 


preeecessors, combine to Jend suthority to the con- 
ciusion at which they have arrived. 


What Les been ested protective resemblance or mim- 
icty iu the animal world. Bates, Darwin and Wallace 
heve presented this argument with much skill, while 
Mivert and others have contended that natural selec- 
tion is net sufficient to account for the facts observed. 
My. Alfred W. Bennett, in an interesting pap r inthe 
Poy ilar Science Review, brings forward numerous in- 
stances of mimicry in the vegetable world, some of 


butterflies, or the “ walking leaves.’”? Here, however, 
the plants imitate one another; and it is apparently 
impessible to explain the resemblance on any theory 
ofadvantage to either species. Bennett distia- 


‘ 
Mr. 


and sub-tropical Africa, the Eupherbias have a close, 
general and even particular resemblance to Cacti, par- 
ticular groups of the one imitating particular groups 
or species of the other so nearly that when they are 


| notin flower they can scarcely be distinguished. 


But in many cases special resemblances between re- 
mote genera exist, under circumstances which give no 
clue to their cause, excluding both the theory of natu- 
ral selection and that of hybridization or consanguin- 
ity. Mr. Bennett draws from these facts the conclu- 
sion that we know little as yet of the laws which gov- 
ern the evolution of species, and particularly that the 
forees which produce variation—without which natu- 
ralselection has nothing to work upon—are unknown. 
Ile believes that we must attribute the tendency to 
variation tosome inherent force belonging of neces- 
sity tothe functions of life, and independent of, and in 
some sense superior to the forces that govern the inor- 
ganic world. This objection to Mr. Darwin’s theory is 
neatly put in the following sentence: ‘* When natural 
selection is brought forward as adequate to account 
for the whole history of biological evolution, it pre- 
suppos¢s the principle that no change can take place 
in tke way of the evolution of one species from another 
that is not directly and immediately to the benefit of 
that individual species—in other words, that each 
form of life exists for its own advantage only.” In 
opposition to this he declares: “We are com- 
pelled to recur to the pre-Darwin doctrine of De- 
sign, and to believe that nature has some general pur- 
pose in the different modes in which life is manifested, 
a purpose not in all cases for the immediate advantage 
of the individual species, but in furtherance of some 
design of general harmony, while it may take centuries 
of unweecried observation and laborious toil before 
we discover the key by which we may be able to un- 


lock it. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
IIE POWER OF CHRIST TO REDEEM.—In 
every soul of man, by the giving of joy or the 
giving of suffering, by a thousand means, each fitted 
to a thousand characters, God will do his conquering 
work. Those who have already won the crown of 
saintliness are fellow-laborers with Him in the work 
of redemptive warfare. The power and the life of 
Christ are not only powerful and living upon earth— 
He is redeeming allin the other world. He continues 
to redeem. 

Itis wonderful tow life grows greitiu the illimita- 
ble atmosphere aud landscape of this thought; how 
invigorating becomes the air of action; how time and 
its weariness, and space and its overwhelminguess, 
vanish away; and our life is lived in the eteraal 
world, watching with faithful and enkindled eyes the 
mighty purposes of God moving onward like a sunlit 
river, Whose benks are love and justice, to their fulfill- 
ment in the assimilation of all spirits to Himself,— 
Rev, Stopford A. Brooke, 


ConNsECRATION OF ArRtT.—Says Hans Christian 
Andersen of Jenny Lind, in his Story ef My Life: 
‘On one occasion only did I hear her express her joy 
in her talent and herself-consciousness. It was during 
her last residence in Copenhagen, Almost every 
evenirg she appeared either in the opera or at con- 
certs; every hour wasin requisition. She heard of a 
society, the object of which was to assist unfortunate 
chiléren, and to take them out of the hands of their 
psrent:, by whom they were misused and compelled 
either to beg orsteal . . 

““*Let me,’ said she, ‘give a night’s performance for 
the benefit of these poor children; but we will have 
double prices!’ 

“Such a performance was given, and returned larze 
proceeds. When she was informed of this, and that 
by this meaus a number of poor children would be 
benefited for several years, her countenance beamed, 
and the tears filled her eyes. 

“**Ts it not beautiful’ said she, ‘that I ean sing so? 

* Through her I first became sensible of the holiness 
there isin art; through her I learned tiat one must 


| forget one’s self in the service of the Supreme.”’ 
One of the strongest arguments for the theory of | 
mutviol selection has been drawn from the facts of | 


A MaAmmuotry Vine. — Among the innumerable 
wonders of the Pacific Slope, the mammoth grape- 
vine of Santa Barbara, California, deserves notice. 
Seventy years ago, it was the riding-whip of a Spanish 
donna, one of the earliest settlers of Santa Barbara, 
preseuted to her by ber lover. Now it spreads its 
branches over an area of more than five thousand 


| sguare fect, and produces annually from ten to twelve 


| thousand pounds of grapes. 


This grape-vive is said 


‘ ae | tobe twice as large as the famous vine at Fontaine- 
which are as striking as those of the South American | x? ‘ 


| the villas in the vicinity of Rome. 


blean, in France, avd larger than any found among 
Altogether, it is 
cne ot the wonders of the world, and affordsa striking 


| example cf the wonderful vegetable growth of the 


guishes between geueral and special resemblances, | 


The formerinay bave been Lrought about by clin itie 
and other conditions, impressing upon species not 
nearly allicd a certain common habitus—as trees in 
far northern latitudes become dwarf shrubs, cr plants 
growing in runving water have the submerged leaves 
long,and filiform, A striking instance is furnished by 
the Cactus, s¢ common on this continent, but entirely 
abseut from Africa, except a single species at the Cape 
(as azuinst ufieast a thousand species in North and 


! Seotland, 


Pacilic coast. 
—Ultra Sabbatarianism is by no means extinet in 
The Glasgow Star tells us that a minister 


| near Largo refused to baptize the child of some par- 


ents who sold milk on Sundays. Perhaps it did not 
strike the wor: hy pastor that cows produce milk oa 
Surdays as well as on week days, and that we cannot 


' expect 3 double supply of that commodity on the eve 


South Awerica.) The place of the Cactus is filled in | 
Africa by the Eupherbias, which are widely separa- , 


ted from it in botanical aflinities,and yet in tropical , 


‘ 


of the Sabbath, as the Israelites did of the manngdn 
the wilderness.— Am. Bibliopolist. 

—The Master says, “ For every idle word you shall 
give account.” By ‘‘idle’ here is meant the barreu 
and uvofruitful talk which ministers neither to revrea- 





tion nor to profit. That is not an idle word which 
bears upon it the meaning of a joyous, affectionate, 
cheerful spirit, kindling what it expresses, the happi- 
ness cf human hearts.—Rev. Dr. Budingion. 


—A priest, the other day, who was examining 
2 confirmation class in the south of Ireland, asked the 
question, ‘‘ What is the sacrament of matrimony?” 
A little girl at the head of the class answered, *’Tis a 
state of torment into which sowls enter to prepare 
them for another and a better world.”’ ‘ Bein’,’’ said 
the priest, ‘the answer for purgatory.”’ ‘Put her 
down,”’ says the curate, ‘‘put her down to the fut of 
the class.”” “Lave her alone,’ said the priest; ‘for 
anything you or I know to the contrary, she may be 
parfictly right.” 


—Wesley, unlike some of his followers, saw a 
difference between loud talking aud screaming. To 
cone of these he said: ‘‘Scream no more at the peril of 
your soul. God now warns you by me, whom he ha3 
setover you. Speak as earnestly as you cain, but do 
not scream. Speak with all your heart, but with a 
moderate voice. It was said of our Lord, ‘He shall 
vot cry: the word properly means, He shail not 
sercam.” 


—The great pyramid weighs 12,760,000,000 tons. 
According to Herodotus, it took the labor of 100,000 
men twenty ycars to build it. Toshow the mechanical 
value of modern improvements, Dr. Lardner affirms 
that 480 tons of coal, with an engine and hoisting 
machine, would have raisedevery stone to its position. 


—S§pinks says he knows just the kind of dwelling 
that his wife wants, because she has described it to 
him. She wants ‘“‘a house large enough to accomo- 
date cight persons with a parlor, dining room, five 
bed-rooms, nursery, bath-room, closets in every room, 
basement kitchen, cemented cellar and high-attics, 
all on the first floor.” 


—“ Doctor,” said a sick man peevishly, “you have 
been dosing meand plaguing me this long time, and 
and it’s all of no use; do take the matter vigorously 
in hand; let us go to the root of the evil, and get rid 
ofitallatonee.” “I willdo it atonestroke!” replied 
the dector, raising his stick and smashing the brandy 
bottle, which stood on a side table near the patient. 


—The Swiss Family Robinson was written about 
the year 1860, by the Swiss parson, Johann David 
Wysz (born May, 1743, died January, 1818), of Berne. 
Originaliy intended for the instruction and amuse- 
ment of his sons, the author represented their various 
characters as they existed in reality. The work was 
first published by his eldest son, Professor Johann 
Rudolph Wysz, the ‘“ Frederick” of the tale. 

—Says Southey, in Zhe Doctor, “They may talk 
as they will of the dead languages. Cur auxiliury 
verbs give us a power which the ancients, with all 
their varieties of mood and inflections of tense, could 
never obtain.” 

—An elderly schoolmistress is mentioned, in the 
recent report of a Church of England School Inspector, 
who, when he proposed to her that the children should 
sing, shook her cane in the faces of the young folks, 
and said, “ Now, you little wretches, sing * God is 
merciful,’ will you?” 

—The assertion, made more than once of late, 
that Charlies Dickens’ popularity is decliniug, is 
scarcely borne out by the fact that the new Household 
Edition of his works, published in weekly parts, has 
reached a circulation of about 150,000 copies per num- 
her. 

—The New Covenant quotes these remarkable 
words of Dr. Hascall from Zion’s Herald: * No one 
should preach hell unteas he could hear his tears his- 
sing on its gates.” 

—Lord Napier bears testimony to the success of 
nissionary operations in India. He says the progress 
‘is slow, but it is undeniable.”’ , 

—Every column of a newspaper contains from tea 
to twenty thousand distinct pieces of type. The dis- 
placement of a single one makes anerror. Is it strange 
that errors occur?—Eyv. 

--The Paris Prefet de Police has organized a new 
brigade of detectives, 200 strong, and styled the 
Strangers’ Brigade, for the purpose of watching the 
doings of foreigners. 

—Said a youngster in high glee, displaying his 
purchase to a bosom friend on the sidewalk: ‘*Two 
cocoanuts for ten cenis! that will make me sick to- 
morrow, and 1 won’t have to go te school.”’ 


—An honest country parson, who, in the time of a 
great drought, was desired to pray for rain, answer- 
ed: “Vl willingly do it to oblige you, but itis to no 
purpose while the wind is in this quarter.” 

—Fuather Hyacinihe, speaking at a recent Bible 
Society meeting in Rome, declared that in the Bible 
lies the real greatness of nations, and that England 
owes her power to it far more than to the Great 
Charter. 

—Riches are the baggage of virtue. They cannot 
be spared, nor left behind, but they binder the march. 

—They are fools who persist in being quite miser- 
abje because they cannot be quite happy. 

—If a mendicant were to ask alms of a sentry, 
and the sentry were to present arms to him, would the 


.; former be satisfied ? 
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The Little Folks. 


GRANDMA'S STORY. 
BY C, A. G. 


HOPE you have not forgotten Bob and Trot, 

and how they went to Fairbaven Beach, as told you 
some weeks ago. Jamicand Lina, who stayed at home 
with the measles thought the pleasures were very u2- 
equally Civided in their family that summer. 

“I tell you,” said Jamie, about the third day of his 
experience, with a violent kick at the footboird, “Tl 
just punch Tom Thayer when I get well! Tellingsuch 
whoppers about the measles, and making me think it 
would be fun to have ’em.”’ 

“1 don’t believe I'd punch bim hard,” said peace- 
loving Lina,from her bed in the opposite corner. 
‘* Perhaps he didn’t have our kind of measles. I feel 
es if I was lying on thistles, don’t you? Everything is 
sohot and prickly!” 

“And you are allspattered over with red spots,”’ re- 
joined Jamie, rising on his elbow to look over at his 
sister. ‘‘ You look real funny, so speckled.” 

Forthwith Master Jamie began to sing: 

* Speckledy hen, speckledy hen, 
What do you do in my garden pen?” 








with cheerful voice, trying thus to forget the pain and 
Ciscomfort which were testing all his bravery. But 
they were not to be driven away by singing, not even 
by mamma’s tender nursing, for that day, or the next, 
or fcr many days. There were long tiresome nizhts, 
too, when Jamie watched the shadows which the night 
lamps cast upon the walls, and fancied them alive, 
and lying in wait to seize him, when Lina tossed and 
moaned—when, in fact, mamma and grandma both 
had their hands very full with the restless suffering 
little patients. 

That tedious time came to an end at last; tas chil- 
dren grew better and able to sit up a little, and with 
returning health came such appetites! It was very 
hard to observe the prudence which Dr. Bland and 
mamma insisted on in those early days of con- 
valescence, 

“Were you ever dreadfully hungry, grandma?” 
asked Jamie, plaintively, one day after he had been 
positively certain five times in fifteen minutes that he 
should ‘‘starve’’ if he couldn’t have any more dianer. 

“I was once, I remember,” said grandma, with a lit- 
tle flicker of a smile. 

“Tsit a story? Please tell us about it,’ 
Lina. 

. “it happened years ago, but have never forgotten 
it; indeed [have had good reason to remember it,” 
said grandma, with another queer little smile. 

** One pleasantspring morning my fatherand mother 
ssid gocd-bye to us children, and drove awayin tie 
high old-fashioned chaise on a journey to Springfield. 
That meant something in those days when railroads 
were not common as they are now, and people did 
most of their traveling in stage coaches, or private 
carriages if they owned them. My brother Rolfe and 
I watebed them until they were out of sight, and 
turned back to the house rather soberly. We were 
left in the care of Patience Doolittle, a woman who 
had lived in our house ever since I could remember 
anything, so We were just as safe as Whe mother was 
at home, but at first if seemed rather lonely. Patieace 
was very kind, end told us stories every night, but 
Rolfe and I egreed it was not like having mamma to 
put us to bed, and that when we grew up we would 
always take our children with us whea we went on 
journeys. 

“Our parents had been gone a week when Ruth Pet- 
tis came over to ask Patience if sbe couldn’t como and 
watch fora night with Ruth’s mother, who was very 
sick, 

“*T can’t, possibly,’ said Patience. ‘I promised to 
lock after these children while Mrs. Sidney was gone, 
and I’ve no right to leave them.’ 

“* But nobody makes mother so comfortable as you 
do,’ said Ruth, mournfully. ‘She fancies your care so 
much.’ 

“Patience looked troubled; she did want to obdlize 
he sick woman, but she thought it was her duty not 
to leave us. 

“<‘Tet me go and stay with Sue Rogers,’ eried IT 
‘Mother said I might.’ 


*entreited 


“Sure enougk,’ said Patience, looking relieved, | 


“your mother did say you might have that visit. I 
could Jet you go there, and send Rolfe to your Uacle 
Jobn’s, then Jane could take care of the house and 
the men well enough. She is too feather-headed to 
trust with the children, but she understands the house- 
werk wel) cough.’ 

“After acreat deal of hesitation Patience decided 
on this plan as meeting all the requirements of the 
case. I was delighted to visit Sue, who was my dearest 
friend, and Rolfe thought be was most fortunate in 
being sent to Uncle John’s, where there were seven 
boys te play with. 

“Thaveno doubt we should have called it very jolly 
if that word had been invented then,” added 
grandma. : 

Lina laughod a little, and Jamie turned red. 

“Don't stop to talk, please,” he said; ‘‘ tell us the 
story.” 

“Well.” said grandma, “ it was arranged that we 
should all go to conference-meeting in the afteraoon, 
and from there Rolfe and I were to go to our respec- 








tive visits, while Patience went home with Ruth. 
Neither Aunt Martha nor Mrs. Rogers would need any 
notice of our coming. They w=re sure to be at the 
meeting, and we could go home with them from there. 

“The church stood on a hill at some distance from 
apy dwelling house. In fact a!l the houses in thetown 
were scattered rather far apart, for it was a farming 
region, and whet is now the villaze had not grown up 
then. You would think the church very odd, could 
you see it as Rolfe and I did that spring afternoon. 
The pews were square, and very high, so that the backs 
came quite above my head when sitting down, and I 
always used to stand on theseat during the singing or 
I could not have seen avytiing but the boards that 
walled mein. Patience and Ruth sat in the singing 
seats, and after a parting charge to me to go straight 
to Mrs. Rogers when meeting was done, and to Rolfe 
to be quiet, Patience went into the gullery, and we 
children walked gravely to our pew. We thought it 
quite grand to be by ourselves, and we sat at oppo- 
site ends of the pew hke father and mother, looking 
as dignified as possible. 

“The meeting was long, and we were little, so pres- 
ently we forgot to be dignitied, I slipped dowa on a 
footstool, put my head on the cushion, and fell fast 
asleep, while Rolfe tied knots in his handkerchief, aud 
built a house of the hymn books. The last thing I re- 
member is looking up at the sides of the pew, aud 
thinking it seemed as if I were at the bottom of a well, 
where nobody could see me. 

** Rolfe wasa darling brother, but he was apt to be 
‘feather-headed,’ as Patience calied it, so when the 
services were doue he rushed dowa the aisle without 
thinking of me at all, and there I remained fast asleep. 
The pew door swung together, nobody saw me, and 
there I stayed untilevery body had gone home, and the 
the church was locked. You will think Patience 
should have looked after me, but she stopped to talk 
onthe gallery stairs, and when she came down the 
Rogers’ carriuge was driving down the bill, and she 
saw Rolfe hand in hand with Cousin Ray,so she sup- 
posed we were all right. 

“But I did not think it wasall right when ILawokean 
hour or two afterward, you may besure. When I un- 
gersteod what had happened, I cried and screamed 
until I was out of breath. It was of no use, of course, 
and after a time I stopped crying, and tried to get out. 
But that wes of no use eitier, for the doors were locked, 
anal could not raise one of the windows, even at- 
ter Lhad climbed upto them witha great deal of dif- 
ficulty.”’ 

“You poor little thing!”’ cried Lina; ‘Weren't you 
fiightened?” 

* Rather,” replied grandma. “ But I never was very 
timid, and [remember I felt as if I must be pretty 
ssie in the church, bevause it was God’s house. Noth- 
irg could hurt me, I knew; my fear was thai I 
should starve before auy ove would find out where IL 
was. Patience and Rolfe thought [ was safe with Sue 
Rogers, and nobody else would tiink of looking for 
me. The church wouldu’t be opened until Sunday, 
which was four days off, and meantime, oh! how hun- 
ery 1 wes! I slept that night in our pew; once or 
twice I weke up, and cried, but then Lsaid my prayers, 
end went to sleep again. In the morning I felt 
more cheerful, but I did want my breakfast more than 
1 ever wanted that meal before. I thought of breik- 
ing a window, and climbing out, but it was so tar 
ccown to the ground Twas afraid. I pressed my face 
against theglass, aud looked out. 


hill, and I reflected with sorrow that he was deaf as a 
post, and never could hear even if I could scream 
loug enough to have the soun@ reach there. 

“<*7 shall starve,’ Iscbbed, ‘and there won’t be auy- 
thirg but my bones left next Sunday!’ 

“he sun had mounted high, and Iwas curled up on 
the window sill mourning over my hard fate, when I 
heard a whistle. Tfow quickly I wiped away my tears, 
and gazed outof the window you can guess, and when 
JT saw walking along the road a tall boy with a bundle 
ou his shoulder, [ was almost frantic. I screamed and 
beat the window, and rattled the sash until he looke1 
up at thechurch in great surprise, and secing me, ran 
guickly tomy relief. Through the glass [ told him my 
troubles, and he climbed up, and wi'h difficulty pushed 
up the window and came inside. He was a stranger, 
but I felt like hugging him when he put back my 
hsir, calling me poor little Church mouse, and said 
boy glad he was he happened to be passing by that 
morning. He was looking for work among the far- 
mers, and I at once said my father should hire hii, 
and he should be my brother instead of Rolfe, who 
bad left me so carelessly. 

“Well, that is nearly the end of my adventure,” said 
grandma; ‘the kind boy let me carefully down from 
the window by my shawl, sprang down himself, and 
carried me homein his arms. There was great sur- 
prise wheu he told how he had found me, and [I was 
pitied and petted to my heart’s content. I had my 
breakfast, too, and it tasted better than I can tell you. 
Anda that is the time when I was dreadfully hungry.”’ 

‘““But what became of the boy?” asked Lina; ‘did 
he work for your father, and did you have him for a 
brother?” 

““Yes,”’ said grandma, laughing, ‘‘I coaxed my father 
to take him, and we all liked him extremely. But I 
never did make a brother of him, though he often call- 
ed me his little church mouse.”’ 

Jamie sat up on his pillow, suddenly. 

“It wasgrandp2! Wasn’tit? Oh, wasn’tit? I heard 





Old Mr. Ruddock’s | 
was the only house I could see down at the foot of the | 








him call you that name the other day. Did you marry 
him for that?” 

“Not exactly,,’ said grandma, “but he is the good 
reason I told you I had for remembering my adven- 
ture, and I hope you don't think I could have had a 
better, for I Gon’t.” 





MISTRESS MOUSE. 


N ISTRESS MOUSE 
Built a house 
In mamma’s best bonnet; 
All the cats 
Were catching rats, 
And didn't light upon it. 


At last they found it, 
And around it 

Sat watching for the sinner; 
When, strange to say, 
She got away, 

And so they lost their dinner. 


—{[Youth'’s Companion. 





A REMARKABLE SEtT.—Old farmer Gruff was, one 
morping tugging away with all his might and 
main at a barrel of apples whichhe was endeay- 
oring to get up the cellar stairs, and calling at 
the top of his lungs for one of the boys to lend 
him a hand, but in vain. When he ha‘, after au 
infinite amount of sweatipvg and snufiing, accomplished 
tbe task, and just when they were not needed, of 
course, the “‘ boys” made their appearance. 

“Where have you been, and what have you bsen 
about, l’d like to know, that you could not hear me 
call?” inquired the farmer in an angry tone, and ad- 
dressing the eldest. 

“Out in the shop, settin’ thesaw,” replied the youth. 

“And you, Dick?” 

“Out inthe barn, settin’ the hen.”’ 

“And you, sir?’’ 

“Up in granny’s room, settin’ the clock.”’ 

“And you, young man?”’ 

“Up in the garret, settin’ the trap.” 

“And now, Master Fred, where were you, and what 
were you scttin’ ?” asked the old farmer of the youngest 
progeny, the esperity of his temper being somewhat 
softened by this amusing category of answers. ‘* Come, 
Jet’s hear.” 

“Out on the doorstep, settin’ still!’ replied the 
young hopeful, seriously. 

“A remarkable set, I must confess,” added the 
smused sire, dispersing the grinning group with a 
wave of his hand.—Selectcd 





PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Ansvers should he addressed, “ Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place. New York.” and marked on the outside, 
* Puzzles.” Answers, to be celnowledged, must be recerved within 


nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 





BIBLICAL CHARADE. 

My first isa highwayman. 

My second an article. 

My third a vowel. 

My fourth an animal. 

My whole a place where a noted man of old pot lis wifa. 

W. Dinwoooin. 
LITERARY ENIGMA, 
5 letters. 
Dedicated to “* Regular Subseriber.” 

€6, 28, 2, 45, 52, 16, 61, 10, 86, 21, 26, the nom-de-plume of an 
authoress. 

13, 63, 69, 7, 51, 41, 15, 34, 39, the hero of a song, 

49, 54, 54, 10, 67, 44, 42, 41, the heroine of a song. 

37, 4, %2, 12, 47, 53. the title of a novel. 

19, 51, 69, 57, 6, 71 5, 14, an American author. 
2, 20, 70, 65, 62, 8, 68, 35, 18, the pseudonym of an author. 
27,17, 9, 75, 74, the Christian name of a Avignonese lady. 
43, 11, 73, 5, 40, 25, one of Tennyson's works. 
29, 33, points of the compass. 
22, G4, 82, 48, 30, 69, 68, 59, 24, 20, a subtle doctor. 
46, 88, 55, 20, 60, a dialect. 
16, 1, 62, a Bishop. 
The whole is a quotation from Scott. 
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MARION. 
A VERBAL PUZZLE. 

A dissyteble, which if accented on the first syable, you go 
in. If accented on the last syNable, you go of, 

Bunny, Senror, 
CHARADE. 

Whole, Tam bard; behead meand you leave a sound: eur- 
tail me and you have a weight; behead me again and a prepe- 
sition will remain; restore my caudal extremity and you will 
see a number. J.S8. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 17. 
Double Acrostic.— 
A bedneg O 
I, ukewar M 
iat K 
amongo G 
K A 
BUNNY, BUNNY SENIOR. 
Shakespearean Burial Ground.—FKros, Thisbe, Lago, Salerio, Cupid, 
Valentine, Bassenio, Beatrice, Sands, Nester, Tubal, Oxford,Quince, 
Theseus, Octavia, Hamlet, Hastings, Mustard, Mrs. Quickly, Cres- 
sida, Lysander, Mopsa, Hecate, Cordelia, Grey, Caliban, Green, 
Bushy, Nerissa, Curtis, Patierce, Lear, Say, Gower, Hero, Curio, 
kugby,Shylock, Peter, Baithezar, Vesper, Isabel, [sabella,Montague, 
Romeo, Antonio, Prospero, Miranda, Portia, Leonato, Bianca, Ho- 
ratio, Anne, Ariel, Ceres, Kly, Ferdinand, Fertinbras, John, M m- 
tano, Macbeth, Cicere, Clifford, Ford, Richard, Roderigo, Sly, Gios- 
ter, Moth, Thersites, Edgar, Adam, Orsino, Oliver, Achilles, Angelo, 
Ghost, Desdemona, Witch, Cleopatra, making eighty in all. 
BUNNY, VINCENT. 








Charade.—Satinet—satin—in—sat. 
BUNNY, BUNNY SENIOR, VINCENT. 
Fit ddle for the Little Gnea.—Clock—-lock—lo !—ISABEL, DOLLY VAR- 
DEN, BUNNY, JOHNNY, G. S., VINCEN2, J. WILSON. 
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OUR YOUNG CRIMINAIS. 
(From the Examiner and Chronicle. } 


HE idea of the House of Refuge is 

to keep juvenile criminals of certain 
grades separate from older and mere 
hardened convicts, to provide them with 
useful and healthful employment, aud 
to throw around them such good in- 
fluences as will tend to reclaim them 
from a life of vice. To those who have 
given special thought to the matter, 
however, it has become apparent that a 
surer method of defeating the end pro- 
posed—short of leaving the young crim- 
inals altogether to themselves—could 
bardly have been devised, than the 
House of Re uge system of this State. 
The massing together of large numbers 
of these unfortunate children, and the 
consequent association of all grades in 
common intercourse, has, it is claimed, a 
most disastrous effect, in many instances, 
upon the character of those not yet 
hardened in sin—whose first offense may, 
indeed, have brought them to that place. 
By thus throwing all classes of juvevile 
offenders into close relations, the unfor- 
tunate lad who has committed a single 
offense—of which he is, perhaps, heartily 
ashamed and sorry—is placed in direct 
companionship with boys of established 
vicious habits, and who, experience 
shows, are not slow to impart freely of 
their evil knowledge, as opportunity 
offers, to all who will listen. In this 
way, many who only need to be kept 
from bad influences to become -thor- 
oughly reformed, are so corrupted as to 
be quite ready, as soon as they are re- 
lieved from confinement, to enter upon 
a regular course of crime. .... 

The experiment has been tried in other 
countries, of providing ‘‘homes’’ for 
criminal children, each to contain but a 
small number—say fifteen or twenty—so 
that each may be constantly under the 
eye, and directly subject to the influence 
of the master. It is claimed that the 
good results of this system vastly exceed 
the best ever obtained in the large insti- 
tutions, and we can readily believe it to 
be so. Itis to be observed, however, that 
neither this system nor any other can be 
expected to work satisfactorily tntii the 
appointment of every officer in any way 
concerned in the management of these 
reformatories is made solely on the 
ground of fitness. 


ROMANIZING TENDENCIES OF PROTESTANT 
NUNNERIES IN ENGLAND. 
{From Lippincott’s for May.] 

HE third and most profound im- 
pression made upon me by Clewer 

was its Romanizing tendency. Convert- 
ing the pleces of worship of the Estab- 
lished Church of a Protestant country 
into Popish chapels, turning one’s living 
rooms into dilettante oratories, adopting 
names, titles, costumes and modes of life 
which, whether or not originally distine- 
tive of Roman Catholicism, have become 
so by immemorial usage, the mystic ring 
of plain gold worn by the Sisters, the 
habitually lowered eyes, the gestures and 
genuflexions, the bobbings and duckings, 
may be puerile and absurd enough in 
themselves, and innocent perbapsin sin- 
gle cases, but when a community of 
grown women set themselves to play at 
being Papists, the thing assumes a seri- 
ous character. The affinity goes much 
deeper. The dropping the surname, and 
the adoption of that of some saint, with 
the title of Sister, is merely au expresziou 
of the renunciation of individuality, the 
laying down of personal responsibility, 
independence, free-will and private 
judgment, which is characteristic of the 
whole system. Intellectual occupation 
is forsworn: the Sisters say that they 
have no need cf it—that that part of 
their nature seems to have fallen off, 
and has ceased to be felt. The moral at- 
titude they assume is that of children, 
the position of the Mether Superior one 
of arbitrary authority, such as very few 
parents at the present day arrogate to 
themselves. Even their ascetism is done 
by rule; their prayer, their meditation, 
their daily period of silence—an excel- 
lent feature in itself—are all regulated 
for them. Even the spiritual nature, 
the one part of themselves which they 





profess to cherish, they put into bonds. 
The stifling effect of all this oppressed 
mse momentarily more and more as I 
looked and listened and perceived the 
results. . A ‘ ° . I asked 
myself then, and have done so many 
times since, whether the injury which 
such a life must do to those who lead it 
does not outweigh any good that their 
teaching, nursing and visiting may do tu 
others, and whether the harm of an in- 
stitution based on such principles is not 
far more active than its usefulness. I 
have no intention of discussing the good 
and evil of a conventual life, but what- 
ever may be said for or against it may be 
said of Clewer. Auricular confession 
and penance hold a large place in the 
scheme. The rule for the internal gov- 
ernment of the Sisters I did not see, but 
there is a series of manuals for their spir- 
itual instruction by the Rev. T. T. Car- 
ter, rector of Clewer, warden of the in- 
stitution, and coadjutor of the Mother 
Superior, which contain the following 
passages, among innumerable others of 
a similar tendency: Repentance and 
amendment of life ‘‘ are the truest means 
of making satisfaction to the Church” 
for past sins. ‘‘Thisspirit of satisfaction 
will also make us severe and strict with 
ourselves, resolute in keeping under our 
body, and bringing it into subjection _by 
fasting, mortification, and self-denial. 
It will dispose us to be lavish in our alms- 
deeds, and unwearied in self-denyimg 
acts of charity, in erder that we may 
in some degree, by such tokens of our 
love, make reparation to our gracious 
and merciful God.’’ Contrition ‘‘ makes 
us long to takea holy revenge upon our- 
selves.’ In an explanation of the Ten 
Commandments we are told that the first 
forbids “going to other places of wor- 
ship besides the Church which He has or- 
dained’’—that the fourth forbids “ne- 
glect of the Holy Days of the Church.” 
There are ‘prayers pleading the Seven 
Effusions of the Precious Blood of Jesus 
against the Seven Deadly Sins,’’ and 
“prayers pleading the Five Sorrowful 
Mysteries of our Lord’s Passion.”’ Else- 
where we are told: ‘‘Devout communi- 
ecants become,as they feed upon the 
Body of their Lord, ‘bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh ’—an indissoluble 
union !”’ 


COMMONPLACENESS OF THE PULPIT. 
{From the (London) Spectator.] 


HE average worshiper is the pre- 
cise opposite of the Athenian 
lounger. He goes to church to hear any- 
thing, provided only that itis not new. 
A new argument for a foregone conclu- 
sion he will indeed welcome, forit serves 
to send him away more entirely con- 
firmed in some favorite prejudice; but 
to be required to reconsider his judz- 
ments on a passage of Scripture, or the 
particular shade of doctrine in which he 
happened to be brought up, this is what 
he will not endure. He requires that 
his Sunday teacher shall be a “safe’’ 
man, and by this epithet he means one 
who will never wander away from the 
beaten paths of conventicnal thought 
andspeecbh. If the preacher brings to 
bear upon his subject any results of the 
most recent scholarship, he calls him 
“German”; if he attempts to show that 
some great mystery is not merely to be 
taken for granted, but may be actually 
a necessity of man’s spiritual constitu- 
tion, he will call him ‘ misty,’’ ‘‘ philo- 
sophical’’; if he is in earnest on what 
seems to him a neglected aspect of Chris- 
tian ethics, he will sneer at him as 
‘“moral.’”’ If, in short, the preacher 
dares to assume that his congregation 
may possibly not yet have arrived at all 
truth in the region of theological or re- 
ligious thought, he will soon alienate 
nine-tenths of his congregation, and 
must rest content with the thoughtful 
end silent gratitude of the remainder. 
The average church-goer does not wish 
to be called upon to think. He would re- 
ply to such a demand, as the Claimant 
replied when called upon to speak 
French, that it was ‘not in the bond.” 
He wants a perfect mental equilibrium 
maintained. What he most likes, to 
judge from actual results, is a warm, 
equable trickle of religious prose-poetry, 
which he finds partly a stimulant and 
partly a sedative, the two effects fairly 





in the end neutralizing each other. In- 
deed, the mental attitude of the average 
worshiper is very strange and wonder- 
ful. A few Sundays ago I was coming 
cut of a church, where I had heard a 
distinguished ecclesiastic of the day, and 
overtook an acquaintance who had been 
similarly occupied. ‘ A wonderfully 
fine sermon!’’ remarked my friend. 
‘“* Well,” I ventured to reply, ‘‘indi- 
vidual sentences had a good ring; but 1 
confess when he arrived at the end, I 
had not the least idea what the whole 
sermon was about.’’ ‘Oh, yes!” replied 
my friend, ‘*I did notice that.’”’ Now, 
sir, in the name of all that’s wonderful, 
what meaning did he attach to the word 
‘* fine,’ and what had been the real cause 
of his enthusiasm? Surely only the 
“stimulant-sedative” explanation which 
I have just ventured to expound can 
have accounted for this phenomenon. 


THE LAW OF SPIMULUS. 
{From a Temperance Lecture by Rev. Thos. 
K. Beecher.) 

LL or nearly all the agents which 

we Gall stimulus, may be used as 
spurs to effort, or as helpers to rest and 
reeuperation. Horsemen know that the 
whip which makes a spirited horse crazy 
with a touch is a great help toward 
quieting him when he has been made 
crazy by a steam whistle or a sudden 
scare. 

Now there is a belt around the globe, a 
belt of sciland climate along which men 
seem to need no stimulus. It is along 
this zone, that men grow large-headed, 
long-headed, strong and earnest—ear- 
nest, not by flashes of passion, but witha 
asteady heat. Thisisthe belt of civili- 
zation, great achievement, humming 
business and—of drunkenness. We are 
living within that belt. I doubt that we 
need much stimulus. We are excited 
enough, and easily enough, already. But 
when we are crazy and worn with the 
cares and pleasures of this fast age, I 
suspect that some of you, after your 
work is done, will find great quietness 
and benefit from tea or coffee, tobacco 
or beer. But beware of enslavement. If 
these agents are of any general use, it 
will be as the whip that quiets craziuess, 
and not the whip that lashes the steed 
into fret and foam and prancing. 

In making these confessedly dangerous 
yet necessary experiments, [ would sug- 
gest that none of you venture alone. 
Woe unto him that is alone when he 
falleth! Sir Humphrey Davy, when ex- 
perimenting upon the properties of the 
gases that he discovered, several times 
fell senseless in his laboratory and 
necded the help of his assistant, Yet 
he continued his researches and dis- 
covered many most profitable facts. 
We need, in like manner, when feeling 
our way along into the highest and best 
habits of life, to have near and dear and 
trusted friends. We need to give great 
weight to their testimony, for the eye of 
love will often discern danger which the 
endangered man fails tosee. . . ... 
- « « « « There are subtle qualities of 
temper, tricks of the appetite, habits of 
sleeping, unconscious twitches of the 
muscles, and many other symptoms of 
which the man himself is not usually 
conscious. Let no man tamper with 
any stimulus whatever upon his own 
responsibility and by himself. 


AMERICAN JOURNALISM AS IT WAS, 
[From a Lecture by Whitelaw Reid.| 
4 OR Journalism, chaotic, drifting, 
almost purposeless as it seems to- 
day, is busin the infancy of its develop- 
ment. It was almost twelve hurdred 
years after Justinian before the Lawyer 
fairly wrested rule from the Soldier. Itis 
barely a century since Junius, in the 
height of his conflict with the Lawyers, 
and specially with Lord Chief-Justice 
Mansfield, amended the famous maxim 
of the great law commentator, and pro- 
claimed, not Blackstone’s Trial by Jury, 
but The Liberty of the Press, “the Pal- 
ladium of all the civil, political, and re- 
ligious rights of an Englishman.”’ From 
his triumph we may fairly date — for 
good or ill—the birth of genuine Jour- 
nalism. And how gigantic have been 
the strides of its progress! 
In the largest library in America, the 
accomplished Librarian, himself an old 
Editor, willshow you long rows of the 





English papers of the last eentury, and a 
little way into the century before—dingy 
little quarto volumes, containing each a 
whole year’s issue, and in the whole, 
scarcely so much news as in this morn- 
ing’s Herald. In Boston they will show 
youa number of The Boston News Letter, 
about the size of some of our play-house 
pregrammes, wherein is printed this 
proud editorial announcement: 


__ ‘The undertaker of this News Letter 
in January last gave information that, 
after fourteen years’ experience, it was 
impossible with half a sheet a week, to 
carry on all the publick occurrences of 
Europe; to make up which deficiency, 
and to render the news newer and more 
acceptable, he has since printed every 
other week, a whole sheet, whereby that 
which seemed old in the former half- 
sheet becomes new now by the sheet; 
which is easy to be seen by any one who 
will be at the pains to trace back former 
ae and even this time twelve months, 

ve were then thirteen months behind 
with the foreign news, and now we are 
less than five months; so that, by the 
sheet, we have retrieved about eight 
months since January last; and any one 
that has the News Letter to January 
next (life permitted) will be accommo- 
dated with all the pews from Europe 
needful to be known.”’ 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


The Social Reunion of the American 
Congregational Union will be held at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, on Thursday 
evening, May 9th. The doors will be open at 
63s o’clock, and the President, Rev. Dr. Bud- 
ington, will take the Chair at 73 o’clock. A 
fine band of music and a chorus of men's 
voices will discourse harmony as usual, and 
Messrs. Hepworth, Talmage, and McVickar 
and Drs. Ormiston and Tiffany, will make 
addresses. 

Tickets may be obtained at the offices of the 
Christian Union and Independent, in Park 
Place, and at the Rooms of the Congregational 
Union, 69 Bible House, and also at the office of 
the Brooklyn Union, in Brooklyn. 


AMERICAN HoME MIsstonary SOCIETY. 
—The Anniversary Sermon of the American 
Home Missionary Society will be preached in 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, Sixth Ave., 
corner of Thirty-fourth Street, New Vork, by 
Rev. EpMuND K. ALDEN, D.D., of Boston, 
Mass., on Sabbath Evening, May 5, at half-past 
seven «’clock. 

The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting will be 
held at the Rooms of the Society, in the Bible 
House, on Wednesday afternoon, May 8, at 
four o’clock. 

THE DAILy Rerort of the proceedings 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, to 
meet in Detroit May 16th, promises to be of 
great interest. The BASIS AND RATIO OF REP- 
RESENTATION, the MANAGEMENT OF CHURCH 
FINANCES, & ROTARY ELDERSHIP, and PREACH- 
ING BY WOMEN, are among the topics likely 
to be discussed. 

Send $1 to JOHN H. DEY, !box 2330, New 
York. 

ANNUAL SERMON FOR THE AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN UNION—This sermon 
will be preached by Rev. SIGNOR GAVAZZI, 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
(Rey. Dr. Hall’s), corner of Nineteenth Street, 
on Lord’s Day evening, May 5th, at half-past 
seven o’clock. The public are cordially in- 
vited. A collection for Italian evangelization 
will be taken. 

ANNIVERSARY AND ANNUAL MEETING. 
—Our Society will hold its Anniversary on 
Thursday evening, the 9th of May, at half-past 
seven o’clock, in Association Hall, and the 
following distinguished speakers have been 
engaged : Rey. Henry M. Scupp:Er, D.D., of 
the Congregational Church, Rev. Joseen T. 
DuryYEA, D. D., of the Presbyterian Church, 
Rey. HENRY CHANCEY RILEY, D. D., of the 

Episcopal Church, Missionary of the Society 
in Central Mexico, and Rev. SIGNOR GAVAZZI, 
one of the deputation of the Free Italian 
Church. At the close of the Anniversary, the 
Anrual Meeting for business purposes will be 
held, and the customary election of new 
directors will take place. Collection for free 
Mexico and free Italy. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
~The Forty-fourth Anniversary will be held 
in the Reformed Church, corner Fifth Ave., 
and Twenty-ninth Street, Monday evening, 
May 6th, at half-past seven o’clock, p.m. The 
President, WM. A. Boots, Esq., will preside, 
and interesting addresses may be expected 
from Rev. H. M. ScuDDER, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
Rev. J. H. PETTINGELL for the last six years 
Chaplain of the Society at Antwerp, in Bel- 
gium, Judge Beneprict of the U.S. District 
Court and others. The Annual Sermon b2- 
fore the Society will be preached in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, on the 
preceding Sabbath evening, (May 5th) by Rev. 
E. R. BEADLE, D. D., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Financial, 


STOCKS, as shown by our quotations, have been 
irregular and have in some cases advanced largely 
in price. The excitement was most marked in 
Erie, Pacific Mail, Panama, Harlem, and a few 
others. The Erie rise is due to a scarcity of stock, 
real or apparent, which has lately developed in 
eonsequence of the heavy transactions since the 
reorganization. Panama and Pacific Mail tooka 
start in consequence of probable legislation which 
will benefit them. 

GOLD commands a higher price than for some 
months past. There is a suspected “ bull” combi- 
nation in consequence of the assumed inabilty of 
the Government to buy gold on favorable terms 
except by withdrawing currency to such an extent 
as would greatly disturb the money market. At 
the Treasury sale of $1,000,000 on Thursday, $4,321,- 
000 was bid for. 

THE BANKS.—The following statement shows 
the condition of the New York city banks this week 
and last: 














April 2%. April27. Difference. 
Loans.. «+ $273,050,600 $274,926,500 Inc. $1,865,900 
Specie ........ 18,278,400 18,112,500 Dec. 165,90) 
Circulation 27,911, 27,840,000 Dee. _ 71,500 
Deposits .....  195,630,70) 203,189,100 Inc. 7,508,400 
Legal tender 39,909,300 45,527,400 Inc. 5,618,100 


STATE BoNDS.—There has been 2 moderate de- 
mand for Southern Securities, but no speculative 
movement therein. 

RAILROAD Bonps.—The market is firm at pretty 
high fgures for established securities. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE.—109X%@109X% for prime 60 
days Stcrling bills. 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Saturday, April 20th, to Saturday, 
April Zith: 

Gold.....(lowest113¢ )1105¢ 1112 1114, 11234 ,112%/,11334 


U.S 5s, 81, Coup............ 1113¢,1114, 111% 112% ,112% 
U.S. 68, G1, TOZ....0...eeeee «+ 11536 ,1155¢ 11634 ,1163¢ 117 
U. S. 6s, 81, COUP. .......0.. 006 1163¢ 11634 1174 116 4,118 
U. 8. 5-20, 62, coup ......... 144, 11434 115,114 76 115% ,119 
Uz 8. 5-20, 64, coup..114,114 4 ,1149¢ 114 % 11534 115% 115 
UW. 8. 5-20, 65, COUP... . 2.202 ceeeeeee 11476 115 L154 11644 


U. 8. 5-20, 65, coup., new. .11534 ,1139¢.114,1144,115,115 
U. S. 5-20, 67, coup., 114% 114,114 4,134 9 115, W5g 115 YY 
U.S. 5-20,"68, COUP... ..... 0.50505 114.1145 ,1146,115,116 
UO. S. 10-40, reg. 109}¢,1093¢ ,1095¢ ,109% ,11014 ,110% 110% 
U. 8. 10-40, coup........10954,1095¢,110, L10% ,119% 1104 
U.S. Currency, 6’8..........+.-115% ,116,116% 116% 6% 
N.Y. C. & H.R. con. stock... 10034 ,995¢ 994,994 994 
N.Y.G. & H.R.con.scrip.......935% ,9334 ,933¢ ,93.933¢ 933 
Wabasb......... + 0-78%, 718% 18% 79,7834 78367834 
Northwestern.......... ..S23¢ 815,814,814 82,82 81 
Northwestern pref.........9534,94%,95 944/,95,954,953¢ 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.........6334,621¢,61}4 ,623¢ 6214 ,62 





Mil & St. Paw! pref............ +00 8196.81, 80% 81,8114 
Lake Shore... secersersseee 9745,97,90 34 9656. 9716 9714 
Lake Shore Scrip.......... anki ebeasen 9314 ,9234 23,934 
Rock Island..... .......... 113% 113,113 113% 11534 
New Jersey Cen............. 11134 ,111, 111% ,1105¢,1104% 
Pacific Mail...........+.6934 695 6934 ,70%,734,74% 73K 
Western Union........ 7734.76 764 75K 763K 75 6 753g 
Vmi0n PARC. 000..cccccsescccccces 36 .49,39% 4034 4034 
BE wii Ninctccocdecsaonceneed 63.5 G44 ,6434.673¢70,72,70 ; 


THE GENERAL MARKETS were reasonably ac- 
tive. We quote Flour $7.0@$7.50 for shipping ex- 
tras; Wheat $1,60@$1.65 for No. 2 Spring; Corn 76c. 
for prime mixed afloat; New Mess Pork, $13.90@ 
$14.00; Western Prime Mess, $12.75@$13.00 for early 
delivery. Groceries have been irregular, Coffee 
being depressed and Sugar a little higher thana 
few dsysogo, Butter fetches 36c. for New State 
pails, and 27¢c.@%e. for Fine Western brands 
Checse, best State factories, lic.@17!éc.; Farm dai. 
ries, 12c.@16ée. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





HARYVEY FISK, A.8. Hatcs. 
FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, New York. 

We are having constant inquiries as to the 
mcst desirable ways of investing moncy or re- 
investing the proceeds of Five-twenty Bonds, 
already called in, or soon to be called in, in the 
form ef portable securities in which the great- 
cst possible safety will be combined with fair 
and satisfactory income. 

The first inquiry often is: “Shall we buy any 
of the issues of Government Bonds having the 
longest time to run ?”’ 

No one needs now to be assured that Govern- 
ment Ponds are good. But, at present market 
prices, the rate of interest which they pay 
upon their cost is too low to meet the views of 
most investors. Hence the constant inquiry 
tor something safe that will pay better. 

To meet this inquiry satisfactorily to our- 
selvesand customers, we can recommend only 
such securities as we know to possess the es- 
sential qualification of unquestionable security. 
The securities to which we have given the nec- 
essary attention to enable us thus to recom- 
mend them are: 

THE BONDS OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, originally negotiated 
by us, and which we now buy and sell at mar- 
ket rates. They are widely known and highly 
estcemed in all the principal money markets 
of the world, and are dealt in at all the prin- 
cipal Stock Exchanges in this country and 
Europe, where they take rank in popularity 
ind market value next to the Bonds of the 
Urited States Government. Present market 
price about 102. 

THE SIX PER CENT. BONDS OF THE CHES- 
APEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, secured by a First Mortgage upon their 
meat East and West Trunk Line of Railroad, 
exteading from the Chesapeake Bay to the 
Ohio River, forming a short, easy, low grade 
€£nd economical through route for the trans- 
portation of Western products to the sea, and 


traversing the wonderful Iron and-Coal de- 
posits of Virginia and West Virginia, which 
are well known to be among the most import- 
ant, varied and valuable on this continent. 
We have these bonds still for sale, for ac- 
count of the Company, and 94 and accrued 
interest. Interest payable May and Novem- 
bec. Principal and interest payable in Gold 
in the City of New York. Denominations: 
$1,000, $500, and $100, Coupon or Registered. 
There is no good reason why these Bonds 
should not take equal rank with the Central 
Pacifics. 
Full information furnished on application. 
We buy and sell GOVERNMENT BONDS; re- 
ceive deposits, and allow interest on balances ; 
make collections; issue Certificates of de- 
pssit, and do a general banking business. 
FISK & HATCH. 


Josh Billings says when a man puts downa 
good umbrella and takes up a poor one, he 
makes a blunder; when he puts downa poor 
umbrella and takes up a good one, he makes 
a mistake. He might have added that when a 
man buys an ordinary clothes wringer instead 
of buying the “* Universal’ he makes a blunder 
and mistake both. 


MAY INVESTMENTS. 





Banking House 
OF 


JAY COCKE & CO., 
20 WALL STREET. 


We offer for sale at par and accrued interest 
the First Mortgage Land Grant Gold Bonds of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. They 
are free from United States Tax to the holder 
and are issued in the following denominations: 
Coupons, $100, $500, and £1,000: Registered, 
$100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

The Bonds are secured by a first and only 
mortgage on all the property and rights of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, which 
will embrace on the completion of the work: 

1st. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, with 
rolling stock, buildings, and all other equip- 
ments; 

2d. Ovcr Twenty-Three Thousand Acres of 
Land to every mile of finished road. This land 
extends in a broad, fertile belt from Wiscon- 
sin, through the richest portions of Minnesota, 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, to Puget Sound. 

Both Principal and Interest on the Bonds 
are payable in American Gold coin, at the of- 


rest (at the rate of seven and threc-tenths per 
cent. per annum) half yearly, first of January 
and July. 

These Bonds are at ail times receivable at ten 
per cent. premium, or 1.10, in payment for the 
Company’s lands, (néw being offered for sale) 
at their lowest cash price. 

In addition to their absolute safety, the 
' Bonds yield an income larger, we believe, than 
any other first-class security. Persons holding 
Unired States 5-20s can, by converting them 
into Northern Pacifics, INCREASE THEIR YEAR- 
LY INCOME ONE-THIRD, and still have a per- 
fectly reliable investment. And with the same 
entire confidence with which we commended 
Government Bonds to Capitalists and People, 
we now, after the fullest investigation, recom- 
mend these Northern Pacific Bonds to our 
friends and the general public. 

Further information, pamphlets, maps, ete., 
will be furnished on application, by any of 
the Banks or Bankers acting as Agents for the 
Loan. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia and Washington, 





Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific Railroad Co, 








HOME. 


Life Insurance Co., 
254 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ASSETS, . . « $3,000,000. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


OFFICERS: 
WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
GEO. C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 

W. J. COFFIN, Actuary. 





SPECTACLES, | ti sthe teers. 
EYE-CLASSES, tacles carefully 
OPERA, and adjusted to suit the 


requirements of the 


FIELD-CLASSES, | eye. 


JAMES PRENTICE, 
164 Broadway, N. Y 








HESTER SQUARE BOARDING AND DAY 

SCHOOL for Young Ladies. The next School 
Year will begin Tuesday, September224th, 1872. 

For Catal e and Circularapply to Rev. GEORGE 


GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


fice of Jay Cooke & Co., New York City—the | 
Principal at the end of 30 years, and the inte- | 














THE 
CANADA SOUTHERN 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


@ per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
90 and Accrued Interest. 


The Road runs from Buffalo tO the Detroit River 
and isthe eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STEEL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the road, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 200) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, HENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTER, 
JCHIN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific ; 
GEO. OPDYKE cf the Midland Road; JOUN B. 








ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. | 


S. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, 0. 8S. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. Hi. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
anny other Read, either BUILT orin contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chicago, and will also 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FERT to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETBD and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We confidentiy recommend the bonds to all 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
Ne. 10 Wall Strect. 


OVER {© PER CENT. 
NET EARNINGS. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Free of all Taxes in Conneeticut, and Free of In- 
come Tax everywhere. Road finished and run- 
ning, AND ALREADY EARNING EXPENSES, 
INTEREST, AND OVER 10 PER CENT. ON ITS 
STOCK. Full paid stock and alimited mortgage. 
Price 95 and Interest. We recommend them 
strongly. 

ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. {2 Pine St., New York. 


Jay Cocke, McCulloch & Co. 


Ne. 41 Lombard St., London, 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON ENGLAND, SCOTLARD. IRELAND, AND A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- 
ents. 

At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 

with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 





{0 Per Cent. Interest 
WITH UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 

We are investing for eastern parties many thou- 
sands of dollars per month on improved property 
in Illinois worth in every instance three times the 
sum loaned. Our securities are — profitable 
and popslar. and are considered the safest offered. 
We willloan any sum you may desire to invest, be 
it large orsmall. Wecanrefer to parties for whom 
we have loaned large amounts of meaner. and who 
have never lost a dollar of either principle or in- 
terest in this class of securities during the last 
fourteenyears. Send for our book, “ Illinois as a 
Place of Investment,” which contains all neces- 
sary infcrmation. Address 


WILSON & TOMS 
Dealers in Real Estate Securities & School Bonds, 
BLOOMINGTON, Illinois. 








HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES, 
THE FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST Co. 


ASSETS OVER $3,500,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 


No. 18 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
S1x PER CENT INTEREST. Compound Interest 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 
strictly private and confidential. Deposits paid ON 
DEMAND, with interest due. 


SAM L. HARRIS, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Manager. 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


| life.”— 


THE 


Chicago, Danville and 
Vincennes. 


The $1,018,000 of the First Morigage7 per cent. 
Gold Bonds of this Company, offered by us a few 
weeks ago, have all been sold. We now offer 


$600,000 


on the Indiana Division. As the Company is al- 
ready earning much more than the interest upon 
all its Bonds and is doing alarge and profitable 
business, at 90 and accrued interest these Bonds 
are remarkably cheap, as well as thoroughly safe. 
While Railroad Bonds may be plenty, those upon 
paying lines and for so smallasum to the mile, 
are seldom in the market. 

Ful! particulars furnished, upon application in 
-person or by mail, to 


W. B. SHATTUCK & GO., 
BANKERS, 
22 Nassau Stroet, New York, 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
ze © Fa ER, A. oem. 

‘.C. TURNER, | )G. M. TURNER, 
J. TURNER, Bankers 1 J.8. DECKER, 
K. Turner, 3 

Id Nassau Street, N. Y., 
(Cor. Pine St., opposite U. 8. Treasury.) 

Interest allowed on Golly balances. Certificates 
of Deposit issued, available atall business canters, 
Conections made with prompt returns. Stocks, 
Bor ds, Gold, &c.. bought and sold on Commission. 
Advances made on Approved Securities. 
bight Drafts and Telegraphic ‘Transfers on San 
Francisco. 
Desirable Investment Securities for sale. 





Sold only by Agents. 


A Book for Everybody ! 
10,000 Per Month. 


The instantaneous success of this Book is not 
strange, although it is having unprecedented sales. 


THE LIFE OF 
JESUS, the CHRIST, 
BY 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Isa work which the entire reading public have been 


| waiting for with avidity—ali sorts and conditions 


Connecticut Valley Railroad First | 


of men welcome it heartily, as a book to be read. 
SCHOLARS, 
THE CLERGY, 
THE PRESS, Aanp 
THE PEOPLE, 
Read it eagerly, enjoy it thoroughly, praise it 
sincerely. 

* He has neither thrown off his random thoughts 
nor strung together his best; but has brought all 
his powers, in the maturity ¢f their strength, in 
the richness of their experience, and the largeness 
ot their development, to produce a work that may 


fitly represent the labors and the result of his 
ev. Dr. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, in the In- 


| dependent. 


The point for the Agent to know is that 


IT SELLS! 


More Agents wanted. Intelligent men and women 
may obtain lucrative employment by taking an 
agency. Full descriptive Circulars mailed free. 

ery liberal terms to Canvassers. Apply to 


| J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, New 


York; 11 Bromfield St., Beston, Mass, ;. 
75 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill, 





Rapid and Continued Sales!! 
500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 


THE LIBRARY 
Poetry and Song, 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Ender whose critical supervision the volume was come 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over es, beautifully printed, 
choicely illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library 
of 500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 

“A perfect surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of pace here is ne lected, 
lt is a book for every household.”—N. Y. Mail. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
so fast that the publishers have had trouble to keep 
up their stock. It hes won an instant and perma- 
nent larity. Agents all like it, and buyers are 
more than pleased with it. Send for Circular and 
Terms to 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 





5 ; Each, Usw'l pr’e. 
SoLID GOLD Leontine Chains......$14.......+..$22 
™” wn Matinee 0 esecee 4 


teeseeceee OD 
“ “ 


Nilsson 
Half Opera ‘** 
Opera - 


“ “ 


“ “ 


SentC.0.D. Privilege to examine before pay- 
ing. F. J. NASH. 712 §Broadway, New York. 

** Worthy of the fullest confidence.’’—Ohristian 
Advocate, New York. * Just what he represents 
them.’”’—Christian Union. “ All that Mr. Nash 
says may be relied upon.’’—Christian at Work. 





Rail 
Road ~_; W. Hassler, 


Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 





Bonds. ede > 





SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re- 
moves stains and rust, and is the very best thing 
ever used for general house cleaning. 
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Farm and Garden, 


THE FARM LABORER’S STRIKE IN 
ENGLAND. 

HE Warwickshire strike has proved contagious, 

and threatens, shouid its present rate of progress 
continue, to include all the Midland counties if not 
the whole of England. The demands of the men 
are that their pay shall be increased to sixteen or 
eightcen shillings; that cottages shall be rented 
directly from the owner, and not sub-let by the 
farmers, as at present; that land for a cow shall go 
with the cottage; that eleven hours shall constitute a 
day’s werk, and that membership in a Union shall not 
be ground for discharge. If nothing else of au en- 
couraging nature can be deduced from this strike, the 
way in which affairs are conducted certainly argues 
progress since the days when dissatisfied laborers 
hurned the hay-ricks of obnoxious farmers, even a3 
the contemporary factory-hand smashed the machin- 
ery which he believed would take the bread from his 
mouth. It will be curious to observe the practical 
working of an agricultural strike in its points of dif- 
ference with those with which we have become familiar 
in the manufacturing districts. Its machinery is neces- 
sarily more complicated, because the boundaries 
within which if is, or may be, confined are quite in- 
definite; wherees the factory strike does not usually 
extend, at most, beyond a well-defined district. In 
general terms, the strike seems to be going the way of 
most well-ordered, nineteenth century movements of 
this nature, and may very probably secure whole- 
seme concessions on both sides, even if it does not 
assume, as now seems likely, the proportions of a 
grand political movement which may affect the 
muking of cabinets, and even the settlement of 
the Alabama claims. Another matter -which ex- 
cites a deal of attention in Scotland, and is likely 
to excite more, may become intimately connected 
for good cr ill with the strikes. A rich tenant 
who rents, as did his father before him, a large farm 
from an aristocratic proprietor, fell out with his land- 
lord on a question of veracity—politics being at the 
bottom of it—and was shortly notified that his lease, 
which had nearly expired would not be renewed. 
This is rather hard for the tenant, as he has tile- 
drained the farm and so cultivated it as to attract the 
attention of agriculturists from all parts of Europe. 
The immediate result will perhaps be a demand for a 
law which shall secure to the tenant the value of all 
improvements in case of eviction, as in the present in- 
stance, for arbitrary reasons. 


A CROP OF HOOP POLES. 
VERYBODY remembers the fable of the man 


whose enemy in the guise of a friend waited 
upon him and secured on favorable terms the lease of 
a picce of land whereon he should have the privilege 
of “ raising one crop.’”” When the papers were signe1, 
that enemy went to work and planted acorns, and the 
reader is left to picture to himself the impotent rage 
of the ‘‘ party of the first’ part.” After all, crops of 
that sort are not so very slowif we look at themin 
the right way. Here, for instance, are white oak or 
hickory hoop-poles which, when they are straight and 
long, and reasonably free from knots are worth 
about 12 cents a piece, or #12 a hundred, or from $2.75 
to $3, or even more according to quality, for bundles 
of twenty-five poles. Now we remember young 
growths of hickory, almost as impenetrable a3 a cane 
brake, so close together did the saplings stand, which 
were certainly not more than five years old. Supposs 
4,000 walnuts are planted on an acre, cach plant 
would have more than a square yard to itself, and 
allowing for failure of oxe half the saplings, we do 
not see how the receipts could well fall below 3259. 
'Fhat is to say $50 a year, and hardly any labor ex- 
pended save in planting. If four years serve to grow 
a hoop-pole, the income would be $60 a year instead of 
£50, and, so faras we know, four years’ growth is often 
enough, under fayorable circumstances. A little care 
in cultivation would enable the pole-culturist to cut 
off a paying quantity of hoops, every year. While we 
should hardly advise the starting.of such a crop upon 
a rich meadow, or upland, there are surely many 
patches of land which might be made to pay hand- 
somely if treated in the manner which we have sug- 
gested. 








MILK IN VARIETY. 


66 “PN the first place,” says the Professor, “ every- 

body that is anybody uses cow’s milk, or tie 
substitute therefor known to commerce, and the cow 
may, without prejudice to other mammals, be pluced 
at the bead of all milk-producers. Perhaps the nanny- 
goat (Lhave a sort of indefinite idea that without the 
prefix the gender wouldn't be right) comes next iu or- 
der. Certain it is that nanny’s milk is very nice in 
coffee and when made up into Swiss cheese. I tasted 
it once, undiluted, and don’t mean to do so again. 
The Tartars use mare’s milk for making cheese, and 
in a fermented form it becomes ‘ koumiss,’ a liquor 
whose intoxicating effects are described as unsur- 
passcd. The Laplanders make very nice cheese from 
reindeer’s milk, the Arabs drink camel’s milk, and we 
have Scriptural authority for using the milk of ewes. 
The Hungarians and Russians use buffalo’s milk (the 
European buffalo, I mean), and I never heard that our 
own Indians do not upon occasion, that is when they 
geta chance, use that of the American bison. Asses’ 





milk is often used medicinally, and Chinese physicians 
have great faith in human milk, and if we may be- 
lieve the Roman legend, the she-wolf served Romulus 
and Remus very well in their early youth, an example 
which I believeis followed to some extent by the E3- 
quimeux dogs,in their relations to the Esquimanx 
rising generation. So far as I know, that is a 
pretty complete list of the kinds of animals which 
eontribute’ in this especial way to haman wants 
but I was set a-going in this vein by au analysis of 
sow’s milk, published ina contemporary. Compared 
with the milk of cows, it has 46 parts less water, 29 
parts more butter, 5 parts more of cheese constituents, 
23 parts more sugar, and 2 parts more mineral matter 
in every thousand. I won’treason about this thing, 
only don’t Jet the cheese-factors get hoid of it. I pre- 
fer the other kinds, and woulda rather have even ‘ad- 
versity’s sweet milk, philosophy,’ which Shakespeare 
tells about, or indeed any customary mixture of chalk 
and water, and let the extra percentage of butter, 
etc., go its ways.’’ ; 

Moth Traps.—A few months ago we described 
Weir’s traps for the codling moth, and we find that it 
is Winning favor in many quarters, if we may judge 
from apparently disinterested botices in our exchanges. 
A latearticle in the Tribune refers to other experi- 
ments in Iowa, whereby it has been found that a good 
trap may be made by using strips of cloth about an 
inch wide, tacking one end to the tree, and fastening 
the other end by making a slit in the cloth, and but- 
toning over the tack-head. The worms congregate in 
the “bights” of the strips, and may be readily dis- 
patched as often as necessary. An instance is men- 
tioned where over 9,000 were destroyed during five ex- 
aminations of the traps, in June, 1870. 
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FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS., 


ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 
mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames forthem. Butthe unregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 
to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. We do not wish to encourage 
expensive frames for our chromos, even when at 
fair prices, for we wish the Christian Union, its 
Chromos, and their frames to be a combination of 
thoroughly good material at very cheap rates. 

- At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromes may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
vate of charges, per frame : 


BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 
FOR THE PAIR. 
Style 1. Two inches (5% inch inside Gilt) ............ .... $2 50 


“ 2. Two and five-eighthsinches (5 in. inside gilt) 3 00 

“ 3. Three and one-eighth “ (% “* = 3 70 
FULL GILT. 

ie TI os ohiack. coc wince caswesierseesccinricowanee 2 89 

“ 65. Two and one-half inches,......................-. 3 60 

i IE iio ooo oic cnc nce s hnsdindsnccackndeneonsane 4 50 


tas" Samples of all of the above frames, in a neat box, 
arranged for convenience in carrying, will be supplied 
at 60 cents. 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our sub- 
seribers, we will supply trimmings (or materials) for 
hanging the frames, say four yards (two yards for each 
picture), together with two porcelain-headed nails, as 
follows: 

4 Yards crimson-covered wire cord (affording per- 


fect security against moths) and 2 nails........... 59 Cts. 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire (tri- 
ple twist) and 2 nails................ a evialbé wines meisterse 40 Cts. 


Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 12 
cents per yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the 
woolen cord. The wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials will be put up in packages to ac- 
company each pair of frames sold either at the 
Christian Union office, or by our Agents. 

If sent by mail, an additional charge is made of 21 
cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for the 
wire cord and nails, the Post-ofiice department charg- 
ing letter postage upon such articles. 

Special rates to Agents upon application. 





THE CHROMOS. 


UR chromo mailing is going on day by day. 

But subscribers will please remember that while 
many Will set their pictures, many will not for some 
time yet. Scores of thousands of pictures can not be 
sent off all at one time, evenif all the pictures were 
at hand, as they are not. We are sending out more 
rapidly than before, that is all; and that is muck, for 
it is promise of a termination to our promises. And 
when that is reached, we shall be as glad as our 
subscribers. 

We put in for another week our notice for all who 
wish a chance to order mounted instead of unmounted 
chremos. We shall now, continuously, be sending off 
chromos by mail to subscribers who have sent us the 
ten cents extra to pay the postage; those who have 
sent only $3.00 or $3.25 must, as advertised, either call 
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for their picture at the publication office, or send in 
ten cents for the mailing. 

The notice, referred to above, was as follows: 

“A NEW DELIVERY OF CHROMOS. 
NE shipments from Paris are now coming in by 
more considerable quantities, and we have many 
thousands of the “ Babies” (us the Frenchmen call our 
two pretty chromo-faces) in the hands of the mount- 
ers, They will be ready in a few days to go forth to 
thousands of our patiently-waiting subseribers. 

One point we wish to make before sending them: 
Mony_subseribers have ordered simply their “ Caris- 
tian Union and Chromos,” sending tho $3.00 and 
the 10 cents for mailing. But by far the vast inajority 
have sensibly preferred to send 25 cents in addition, 
in order to receive their pictures firmly mounted upon 
a piece of sound, strong pasteboard, hicely sized and 
smocthly varnished, all ready to beslipped into a neat 
trame. If wesend you the mere chromo, unmounted, 
you Inust go to the trouble and expense of payiag 75 
cents ora dollar to get it in shape; whereas we get 
them mounted by thousands, and can afford to send 
them for 25 cents. So many of our subscrivers prefer 
them mounted that itis by far easier for us to send 
them ailin this mode; and we prefer it too, beeause 
we know the recipients will be far better pleased with 
the bright, clear colors and even surface, while the 
risk of damage in the mail is reduced to almost noth- 
ing. 

Therefore, we suggest to all subseribers who have 
sent but $3.10, that they remit us 25 cents by mail, GIVING 
FULL NAME AND ADDRESS IN EACH AND EVERY CASE, 2witit 
instructions to send them the MOUNTED CHROMOS. 

Subscribers are urged to attend to the matter at 
once, &8 we shall hold the chromos only a very short 
time.”” To muke it perfectly plain, the $3.60 is for the 
paper and unmounted chromos; the 25 cenis is for 
mounting, sizing, and varnishing the pictures; the 10 
cents is to defray expenses of wrapping and mailing,” 








MACCARTHY. 
CAUTION AGAINST A ROGUE! 


HE notice is conspicuous at the head of our 
editorial columns, and is in all our circulars, 
prospectuses, etc., etc., warning people to pay no 
subscription-money for this paper to any Agent 
who does not give therefor a certificate signed by 
the Publishers. But we find it necessary to issue a 
special warning against a man calling himself the 
‘Rev. R. Dean Maccarthy,” who has swindled many 
unsuspecting persons in the Western States by col- 
lecting money in advance for subscriptions never for- 
warded to this office. He bears letters of recommen- 
dation from clergymen, ete.; but that amounts to 
nothing. Nosubscriber is asked to pay any money to 
any of our agents without a contract to show for it; 
and no agent must be trusted, whatever his recom- 
mendations, except at the subscriber’s own risk. 

We are exceedingly sorry that intelligent people 
will suffer themselves to be deluded into paying 
money for nothing, out we can not be in any way re- 
sponsible tor such carelessness—and will not. Our 
precautions are so surely taken that this is tie only 
one, out of thousands of agents, who has deceived 
anybody with false promises on our account. 





TEN PER CENT. 

HOSE of our readers who seek for investments 
among the bonds advertisedin our columns must 
have been amused two weeks ago with the advertise- 
ment ofa‘ Two per cent.’ investment. Messrs. Wil- 
sonand Toms, of Bloomington, Jll.,have asked us to 
eall attention to our printers’ error, and to say that 
the heading of their offer to buy real estate securities, 
and school bonds in Illinois for eastern investors was 
“ Ten per cent.,”’ as it has since appeared in our adver- 

tising columns, on the “ financial page.” 





Tse Youtu’s Companron.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asieep,’’ ($3.00), and .the Youth’s Companion 

$1.50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
nighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
ear, to any one bow a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

NION who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CuristI14N UNION and 
Chromos *“* Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.”” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 





To Our AGENTs.—In sending the lists and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 


and the date of sending plainly written at the head. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TERMS FOR (672. ails 
Bingle copies. 88 per annum; four copies. $10. which is $2.50 a copy; 
eight’ oo = $2. The party who sends us $20 for aclub of eight 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Poste 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. When & 
draft or money-order can conveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by mau. The 
postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only 
twenty —_ a outer a eents & Quarter, paysbie at the office 
here the paper is delivered. 
WPLYMOUTE PULPIT is the weekly publication ef Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) wil) be sent te 
one sdGress for $5. 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT én every town, to whom we are willing to 
pay a liberalcompensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &C. 
Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers, 











